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ON CLOG ALMANACKS, OR RUNE STOCKS. 
BY JOHN HARLAND, F.S. A. 


Ir seems probable, that before the invention of printing rendered 
almanacks accessible to every one, and while the great body of the 
people were unable to read, a sort of calendar, in the form of a notched 
log or staff, was kept in every considerable church. The short notches 
marked the ordinary week days, the longer the Sundays; and the 
Saints’ Days, or holidays of the Church of Rome, were denoted by 
some symbol of the Saint or holy personage to be commemorated. 
These calendars were of various forms, and were in use amongst the 
Scandinavian races, and also amongst our own Saxon and early English 
ancestors. Verstegan in his Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in An- 
tiquities, treating of our Saxon ancestors, states that “They used to 
engrave upon certain squared sticks, about a foot in length, or shorter 
or longer as they pleased, the courses of the moons of the whole year, 
whereby they could always certainly tell when the new moons, full 
moons, and changes, should happen, as also their festival days ; and 
such a carved stick they called an Al-mon-aght, that is to say, Al-mon- 
heed, to wit, the regard or observation [heed] of all the moons; and 
hence is derived the name of Almanack.” These almanack-sticks were 
called Rune-Stocks or Staves, Messe-dag Staves, Prime-Staves, &c. 
Professor Munch, of Copenhagen, has described these two latter, and 
he states that the Messe-dag Staves only contain the days, and signs 
for those to be particularly observed; while the Prime-Staves contain, 
in addition, the marks for the Sundays and the changes in the moon, 
whence their name, as the first full moon after the equinox (prima 
luna) was thus ascribed. These Staves were generally flat pieces of 
wood about an ell long, two inches broad, and half-an-inch thick ; and 
the notches and marks were cut on both sides, one being called the 
Winter side (14 Oct. to 13 April), and the other the Summer side 
(14 April to 13 Oct.) Of these varieties an able description, derived 
from Dr. Munch’s treatise, was given by Dr. A. Hume, at a meeting 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, and printed in 
the Journal of that Society, Vol. XV. Our present object is to notice 
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what was probably a later and improved form of these rude calendars, 
the Clog or four-sided Staff, in which each side contained the marks 
for all the days in one quarter of the year. The following is the 
descriptive part of the Doctor’s learned paper— 


There aretwodescriptions of Staves, viz.—Messedag-Staves(Messedag 7. e. day of mass) 
and Prim-Staves. ‘The former, which are the most simple, only contain the days and 
signs for those to be particularly observed ; the Prim-Staves, besides, contain the 
marks for the Sundays and the changes in the moon, whence their name, as the first 
full-moon after equinox (in Latin prima (wna) was thus ascertained. The Messedag. 
Staves are met with most frequently. They consist ——7 of flat pieces of w 
about an ell long, two inches broad, and half-an-inch thick, and have frequently a 
handle, giving them the appearance of a sword. Sometimes they have served as mea. 
sure of an ell. The flat side is divided into two unequal parts by a line running length- 
ways. In the narrower space the days are marked at equal distances, half-a-year on 
each side, or 182 marks on the one side, and 183 marks on the other side. In the 
wider space, and connected with the days, stand the signs for those to be particularly 
observed. On the edges the weeks are indicated.. The marks for the days do not run 
from January to July, and from July to December, but, on the side called Vetr-Leid, 
i.¢. winterside—from the 14th October till the 13th April ; and on the other, called 
Somar-Leid, 7. e. summerside—from the 14th April to the 13th October. The signs 
are partly taken from the meaning they have with regard to the weather, husbandry, 
or from some legend of the Saint for the day. Hardly two Staves alike can be found; 
they are more or less elaborately carved, and the days marked often vary. Nor are 
the Staves all of the form described : some are made of a round or oblong shape, and 
the name ‘‘ Stave” can, therefore, hardly be applied to them. A semi-circular mark 
sometimes placed immediately before a Saint-day, denotes the eve of such a day. 

The following description will be seen to apply, with tolerable accuracy, to the 
Messedag-stick belonging to the Society— 


WINTERSIDE. 


14th October. St. Calistus—Sign generally a fir-tree. 
18th 99 St. Luke--Sigu a cross. 
a The 11,000 Virgins—A ring or some female figures. 
Simon and Judas—A treble cross or a sledge. 
All Saints’—A ship’s mast, ‘‘ the navigation then ceasing.” 
All Souls’—A cross. 
llth St. Martin’s Day—The neck of a goose, which was then eaten. 
(This custom is still observed). 
28rd St. Clement’s Day—An anchor, the Saint being tied to one and 
drowned. All vessels should be in port 
on this day. 
25th St. Catherine—.A cross—sometimes a wheel to indicate the way 
she died. 
30th St. Andrew—A fishing-hook or St. Andrew’s cross. X 
4th . ‘St. Barbara—Generally a tower or a chain to indicate her 
imprisonment. 
6th St. Nicholas—Sometimes a candle with three branches. 
8th “ Virgin’s Conception— Generally a cross. 
13th St. Lucy—Sometimes a pike, “many fish being then caught. 
Sometimes a stake, St. L. being burnt. 
21st St. Thomas—Sometimes a barrel, as the Christmas ale was 
then brewed. 
25th Christmas—A drinking-horn, seven branched candlestick or 


a sun. 
1st January. New Year—A small sun, a treble cross, or an hour-glass. If 
the sky was red, war would follow. 
6th Three Kings—Generally three crowns, sometimes a can. 
llth St. Brictiva (a saint not known)—Generally a horse, as a pea- 
sant, who neglected the day and drove 
out, broke one of his horse’s legs. 
13th Twentieth day after Christmas—Generally a reversed horn or 
a barrel, the Christmas ale being then 
finished. 
17th St. Anthony—Generally a cross. 
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Fabian and Sebastian— A double cross or an axe, as firewood 
should be cut about this time. 

St. Paul’s Converslon—A cross, sometimes a bow or asun. If 
the sun shone, even so long only as it took 
to mount a horse, the year would be a good 
one :—Storm, would tring war; Fog, sick- 
ness ; Snow and Rain, famine. 

Purification of Virgin—Some candles or a seven branched 
candlestick, 

St. Blaise —Generally a vessel ora horn. If it blew on that day 
it would blow all the year. 

St. Agatha—Generally a mouse, 

St. Peter’s Stool—Generally a key--sometimes a stone, The 
mariners should commence getting their 
vessels ready, ‘There would be no change 
in the weather for forty days following. 

St. Matthias— Sometimes a cross. 

St. Gregory—Sometimes the figure of the saint ; also a bird. 

Annunciation of Mary—The sign was generally a figure repro- 
senting Mary, 
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SUMMERSIDE. 


Tiburtius and Valerianus—A fir-tree. If it snowed that day it 
would snow nine times more before Mid- 
summer. 

St. Magnus—A pickaxe, as the fieldwork was then to commence. 

St. George—Sometimes a cross. 

St. Mark—No definition of sign. 

Philip and James—Sometimes a double cross, or a bird ina 


tree. 

Invention of the Cross—A cross. 

St. Hallvard—A millstone, sometimes a number of dots signify- 
ing corn, three days before and three days 
after being the best time for sowing. 

St. Botolph--Generally a cross or a scythe. 

St. John the Baptist—Nign sometimes a head on a dish. 
rained there would be a wet harvest. 

St. Peter and St. Paul—A key—sometimes a flower, as medi- 
cinal herbs should then be gathered. 

Visitation of the Virgin—St. Swithin— Generally two branches 
of a tree crossways. As the weather was 
on that day it would remain ti!l 29th July. 

St. Sunniva—A great holyday, sign generally a double cross. 

Midsummer—aA rake or a stave. 

St. Margaret—Generally a bucket the day being often wet. 

St. Mary Magdalen—Sometimes a stool or a half-moon. 

St. John the Apostle—A sword. 

St. Olaf—The axe of St. Olaf. If full moon fell on that day, a 
severe winter would follow. 

Discovery of St. Olaf’s Body—A small axe. 

St. Lawrence—A gridiron. If the day was clear, the winter 
would be severe ; if misty, damp. 

Assumption of Mary—A crown, or a female fi % 

St. Bartholomew—Generally a figure of St. B. If the day was 
clear, good harvest weather would follow, 

St. Giles—A millstone, because if the day was dry the mills 
would want water, 

Nativity of the Virgin—A tree—sometimes a crown or a pair 
of shears, as the sheep should then be 
shorn. 

Exaltation of the Cross-—A cross, 

St. Matthew—Sometimes a balance denoting equinox. 

St. Michael the Archangel—Sometimes the face of St. M. If it 
froze before that day, it would freeze after 
the Ist May. 

St. Francis—Sometimes a cross. 

St. Birgita—Sometimes a cross with a ring at the top. 


If it 
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An engraving of the Clog Almanack belonging to the Historic So. 
ciety of Lancashire and Cheshire, is given on Plate VIII. 

The earliest notice in this country of these Clogs is given by Dr, 
Robert Plott, in his Natural History of Staffordshire (folio 1686). He 
gives an engraved representation of one in use in that county; which 
has since been copied as the frontispiece to Brady’s Clavis Calendaria; 
also in Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, quarto, Vol. I. p. 222; 
and recently in Chambers’s Book of Days, Vol. I. p. 9.* Another en- 
graved specimen of a Clog, somewhat different from Plott’s, will be 





* On Plate IX. will be found’ this engraving of Plott’s “Clog or Staffordshire 
Perpetual Almanack,” which I am glad to be enabled to give in illustration of Mr, 
Harland’s extremely interesting and valuable paper, for the purpose of explaining that 
Plott’s engraving reproduced by Fosbrooke, Chainbers, and others, is not to be taken 
as a literal representation of the Clog Almanac, but is, in fact, the four sides of the 
Clog all -shown at once and joined together. The Clog itself is, as will be seen from 
the engravings on Plate vill, a single square stick, notched on its four angles, and 
carved with emblems, &c., on its four sides. Plott’s engraving, and its reproductions, 
are, therefore, likely to mislead those who are not acquainted with the form of these 
interesting relics. Plott commences his account of these Prim-Staves, or Clog Al- 
manacs, as follows : — 

* Canutus took possession of the whole kingdom, and raigned sole King of England 
for 20 years; during which time and the raignes of his two successors, also Danish 
Kings of England, many of their customs and utensils, no doubt on’t, obtain’d here, 
amongst which I guess I may reckon an ancient sort of Al/manacks they call Cloggs, 
made upon square sticks, still in use here among the meaner sort of people, which I 
cannot but think must be some remains of the Danish Government, finding the same 
with little difference to have been used formerly both in Sweden and Denmark, as 
plainly appears from Olaus Magnus and Olaus Wormius, which being a sort of an- 
tiquity so little known that it hath scarce been yet heard of in the southern parts of 
England, and understood now but by few of the Gentry in the northern, I shall be the 
more particular in my account of them. And shall consider—1. The divers names of 
them ; 2. The variety of materials out of which they have been made ; 3. The kinds 
of them ; 4. The figures that are inscribed on them; and 5. The divers uses of those 
inscriptions ; of all of which in their order. 

43. And first as to the divers names of them, they are here call’d Cloggs, for what 
reason I could not learn, nor indeed imagine, unless from the English Logg (a term we 
usually give to any piece of wood), or from the likeness of some of the greater sorts of 
them to the cloggs wherewith we usualiy restrain the wild, extravagant, mischievous 
notions of some of our doggs. Secondly, from their use they are more properly call'd 
Almanachs, quasi Al-mon-aght, that is to say Al-mon-heed, viz.—the reguard or ob- 
servation of all the Moones; because by these squared sticks, says Verstegan, they 
could certainly tell when the new moons, full moons and other changes should happen, 
and consequently Easter and other moveable feasts ; which doubtless is as siunificant 
an Etymology of the word as any can be thought of, though perhaps not so true as 
those of Salmasius, and Skinner, did need from the Persian and Arabick tongues. 
Thirdly, by the Danes they are called Brim Stocks, not only because the Dominical 
letters were antiently express’d on them in Runick characters ; but also for that the 
word Remus antiently signify’d a Calendar, whence the word Rim Stock (denoting 
likewise the matter of which they were commonly made), imports no more thans 
Wooden Almanack), such as ours are. 

44. Fourthly, by the Norwegians (with whom they are still in use), they are call’d 
Prim-Staves, and that for reason too. The principal and most useful thing in- 
scribed on them being the pen or Golden Number, whence the changes of the Moon 
are understood, which, because usually done amongst them upon staves they walk 
with (whereof there are good patterns in the Museum at Oxon), they most properly, 
from both the uses they had of them, call’d them Prim-Staves. And lastly, by the 
Swedes, as Olaus — declares (who also made them of this form) they are signifi- 
cantly termed Baculi Annales, with which the Laics being sustain’d in their long 
journey to Church, at their weekly congress did usually debate and conclude from 
them, the Lunar conjunctions and oppositions, and thence the movable feasts. Tho’ 
they sometimes likewise made tham es asseribus oblongis, of little oblong boards, a 
Wormius testifies (whereof we have also a pattern in the Museum) upon which account 
he reprehends Olaus Magnus for giving them the name, above-mentioned, as too nar- 
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found, with a long explanation of the various symbols, in Gough's 
additions to Camden’s Britannia Vol. II. p. 499. Olaus Wormius, in 
his Fastt Dania, figures several varieties of form; one is hexagonal 
and has an intermixture of Runic letters (Vol. II. cap. ii. p. 87); 
another is flat, but divided into six columns. There are also other 
varieties, It is only necessary to refer our readers to these works, 
without re-engraving specimens so accessible to every one likely to 
take an interest in this curious subject. We propose to notice three 
other specimens never before described, and all differing more or less 
from those above referred to, and from each other. 

In general these Clogs or squared pieces of wood are of oak, fir, or 
box, and all contain daily notches for three months on each of the four 
edges. The ordinary days are expressed by short notches; every 
seventh day or Sunday, by a deeper and longer notch. From these 
notches are extended on one side rude symbols to mark particular 
festivals, as a wheel for St. Katherine, a gridiron for St. Lawrence, &c. 
On the opposite side of the notches are placed marks or symbols, de- 
noting the golden number, cycle (of 19 years), or that of the moon. 
Most of the Clogs seem to have been suspended, for there is usually a 
hole through the handle, and a string in the hole for suspension. In 
that position they would read downwards; but if the handle were held 
in the hand perpendicularly, then upwards. 

All the three Clogs about to be described are of oak ; and each has 
ahandle, with a hole bored through it, to receive a string for suspen- 
sion. They have all been for many years in Manchester; two in 


Chetham’s Library, and the other in the possession of Charles Brad- 
bury, Esq., of the Crescent, Salford. Their dimensions are— 





row an appellation; but I think with little reason, it being as proper a name for the 
kind he there speaks of, as the Primstaf of the Norwegians, which he does not find 
fault with. And so much for the names. 

45. As tothe matter of those of them I met with in this County, there are some 
few of brass, whereof I had one sent me by the most ingenious Charles Cotton of 
Beresford, ., but the most of them of wood, and these chiefly of box, others there 
are of firr, and some of oak, but these not so frequent. Wormius tells us that in Den- 
mark there are some of them made ex ossibus oblongis tessellatim satis & colligatis and 
others inscribed on a hollow bone. He acquaints us also with some ancient ones made 
of horn, but I met with none of these in this county, tho’ all people, no question, 
made them of such materials as they thought fittest for the purpose. And thirdly as 
to the kinds of them ; some are perfect, containing the Dominical letters, as well as 
the Prime and marks for the feasts engraven upon them, and such are our Prime- 
staves in the Museum at Oxford. Others imperfect, having only the Prime and the 
immovable feasts on them, and such are all those I met with in Staffordshire, which 
yet are of two kinds also, some public, of large size, which hang commonly here at 
one end of the Mantletree of their Chimneys, for the use of the whole family, as Wor- 
mius likewise acquaints us they usually doe in Denmark, and others privat of a smaller 
size, which they carry in their pockets, as we have them now since the invention of 
printing ; some Almanacks being fitted to hang up in our houses, and others for privat 
use, which we carry about us. 

46. Fourthly, for the better understanding of the figures inscribed upon these 
Cloggs, I have caused one of them (which is a family Clogg) to be represented in plans 
Tab. 35, each angle of the square stick, with the moiety of each of the flat sides be- 
longing to it being express’t apart; which I took to be the most usefull and clear 
method, it could possibly be done in.” 

This account the Doctor follows with several pages of description of thedifferent 
symbols, and dissertations upon the movable feasts, &c., which it is unnecessary here 
to reprint. L. JEwirr. 
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(Length of Total 
notched | 
part. | length. 





Inches | Inches 
No. 1.—The Finch Clog 163 | 193 
No. 2,—The Moss Clog 244 | 274 
No. 3.—The Bradbury Clog .........seesesseese0e| 24 | 284 














No. 1—Tue Fincw Ctoe. 


This was presented to Chetham’s Library by Mr. Henry Finch, in 
1696. Its handle is 14 inch square, and 3 inches long. To dis- 
tinguish the quarters of the year, there are notches cut on the 
corresponding edges of the handle, I. Il. III. IIII. To consult this 
primitive calendar, the handle is held in the hand, the clog upwards, 
as a sword is borne, and the notches are read from the handle up- 
wards. To pass to the next quarter the clog must be turned to the 
right. There is no date marked on this clog, but four sets of initials 
in Roman capitals have (probably at different times and in various 
ownerships) been deeply branded upon it. On one face of the handle 
the initials R. F., probably those of some member of the Finch family ; 
on the end of the handle and again on the top of the first quarter 
(near March 31), R. S., and on the top end of the clog R. H. In the 
accompanying Plate (Plate X.), the notches and festival marks are so 
placed as to read upwards, and the quarters follow from right to left. 
This clog makes the year to commence on Sunday. In each of the 
four quarters, a number of marks, compounded of crosses and dots in 
various numbers and positions, proceed from the right side of the 
notches, indicating the moon’s changes, the golden number, &c. ; but 
as these would very much confuse the symbols on the same face, we 
have purposely omitted them :— 


EXPLANATION OF a SYMBOLS. 
FIRST COLUMN OR QUARTER. “ 25—St. Mark, a book. . 
1—Mayday, a tree or branch. 

Epiphany, «star @ sing ov cide. ” a of the Holy Cross, a 
a5 -Conversia ie as ” 19-8t. D Dunstan (?) a pair of tongs. 
2— Purification of the Virgin Mary, | June 11—St, Barnabas, 9 rake; “hay 

cher; wiichaoons ove: | ay tome 

Virgin = oe ae ee 29—SS. Peter and Paul, two keys. 
3 — Blaize, a capital B his 

THIRD COLUMN OR QUARTER. 


nitial. 
14S Valentine (?) a true-love 


24—-St. ‘Matthias, a leg and foot. 
1—St. David, a ‘harp. 
2—St. Chad, a branch. 
12- St. Gregory, a book. 
17—St. Patrick, a capital P in dots. 
25—The Annunciation of theVirgin, 
or ‘‘ Lady Day,” a heart. 


SECOND COLUMN OR QUARTER. 


4—St. Ambrose, an arrow. 
3, 23—St. George, a sword. 





July 2~—Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, a heart. 
4—Translation and Ordination of 
St. Martin, a capital M. 
7—Translation of St. Thomas [& 
Becket] martyr, a T crossed. 
15—Translation of St. Swithin, (1) 4 
shower of rain. 


17—St. Kenelm, King and Martyr, 


a K. 

20—St. Margaret, something like 
three black hour-glasse~, sup- 
posed to bethe back of a book. 
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July 22—St. Mary Magdalen, an alabas- ; Oct. 25—St. Crispin, a pair of shoes. 
ter box or pot of ointment. », 28—S8. Simon and Jude, a — s. 
25—St. James the Apostle, a hand | Nov. 1—All Saints, a sort of fret or 
or glove. elaborate knot. 
» 26—St. Ann, Mother of Mary, an A. 2—All Souls, a capital 8 
Aug. 1—St. Peter ad Vincula, also Lam- 6—St. Leonard, a capital L. 
mas Day, a bow and arrow. 11—St. Martin, Bishop, an axe. 
6—Transfiguration of our Lord, a 17—St. Edmund, Archbishop and 
cross. Confessor, a sword, &c. 
10—St. Lawrence, a gridiron. 20—St. Edmund, King, a crown or 
15—-Assumption ofthe Blessed Mary, comb, or a feathered end of an 
a heart. arrow. [He was shot at by the 
24—St. Bartholomew the Apostle, Danes]. 
a mark unknown, supposed to 23—St. Clement, a capital C. 
be a knife of peculiar shape. 25—St. Katherine, a wheel. 
1—St. Giles, a rude Lombardic G. 30—St. Andrew, his form of cross 
8—Nativity of the Virgin Mary, a (saltire) X 
heart. 6—St. Nicholas, bishop, an un- 
14—Exaltation of the Holy Cross, known mark like an open book. 
@ cross. 8—Conception of the Virgin Mary 
21—St. Matthew the Apostle and (first established in 1476), a 
Evangelist, (?) a carpenter's heart. 
rule or square. 13—St. Lucia or Lucy, Virgin and 
29—St. Michael the Archangel, (?) Martyr, an unknown mark, 
a pair of scales (either un- perhaps a bottle. 
finished or defaced), 21—St. Thomas the Apostle, a spear 
head or lance. O. InP 
25—Christmas Day,aC. Dr. Plott 
Se See Gey eeenneee calls it the old Danish horn, 
. 13—Translation of St. Edward, King sounded to Wassail. 
and Confessor (canonized in 26—St. Stephen, }). [It should beS.] 
1265); a sword or sceptre. 27—St. John Apostle and Evange- 
18—St. Luke the Evangelist, a leg list, 5. [Usual symbol I]. 
and foot. [In Plott’s Stafford- 28—Innocents }); that is,a reversed 
shire Clog, it is only a foot]. C for Chiidermas. 


” 





In this Clog the first day of every month is denoted by a curved line 
proceeding from the notch for the day. The other two Clogs do not 
seem to have these monthly marks. 


No. 2.—TuE Moss Cros. 


This was presented to Chetham’s Library by Mr. John Moss, in 1711. 
Its handle is cylindrical, or conical, tapering to the end. On the square 
Clog near the handle are carved, in neat capitals, on the first side or 
quarter, pANi:; on the second, 1589; on the third, W.T; and on 
the fourth, a deeply branded R.T. Of course the year-date does not 
necessarily indicate the time of its make, but simply when it was the 
property of W. T. It is probably older than No. 1, as the Festival of 
St. Peter (June 29), is marked by only one key, as was the earlier 
custom, instead of two, as in most of these Clogs. Another indication 
of its greater age is, that it has fewer festivals symbolized ; No. 1 
having in the whole year, 61 ; No. 2 only 40. This Clog has a small 
double notch for Sundays, the quarters go from right to left, and the 
year appears to commence on Sunday. The marks are shown on 
Plate XI. 
EXPLANATION. 
FIRST COLUMN AND QUARTER. Jan. 13—Octaves of the Epiphany, an- 


Jan. 1—Ci isi ife. other star. 
4 é—Epiphasy: Qs as nife », 25—Conversion of St. Paul, a sword. 
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2—Purification of the Virgin, and 


Candlemas Day, a candlestick. , 
14—St. Valentine, a mark forming | 


several V’s, 
22—St. Peter in Cathedr&, a key. 


24—St. Matthias the Apostle, a | 


feather or plume. 
Mar. 1—St. David, a harp. 
», 12—S8t. Gregory, Pope, 
known murk. 
», 25—Annunciation of the Virgin, 
a similar but Jarger mark. 


an un- 


SECOND COLUMN AND QUARTER. 


Apr. 18—St. Oswin, a circle or O of dots. 
3, 2d—St. George, a spear. 
+, 25—St. Mark, a book. 
May 1—SS. Philip and James, Apostles, 
a cross in a circle. 
» Invention of the Holy Cross, 
a T cross. 
» 19—St. Dunstan, a T in another 
position. 
June 11—St. Bartholomew, an unknown 
mark. 
», 24—St. John the Baptist, an axe. 
», 29—SS. Peter and Paul, Apostles, 
a key. [The Calendar of the 
Anglican Church has two keys, 
and states that one onlyis rare, 





July 7—Translation of St. Thomas fj 
Becket], a horizontal and 
diagonal line. 

», 25—St. James the Apostle (the 
great), an unknown mark, 
», 28—St. Mary Magdalen [_. 

Aug. 1—St. Peter ad Vincula and Lam. 

mas Day, Li_. 

», 10—St. Lawrence, a gridiron. 

», 15—Assumption of the Blessed 
Mary, an unknown mark, 

», 24—St Bartholomew, a knife. 

Sep. 8—Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, an unknown mark. 

», 14—Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 
@ cross. 

x, 17—St. Lambert, a star. 

», 21—St. Matthew, Apostle and Evan. 
gelist, an unknown mark. 

», 29—St. Michael the Archangel, a 
balance or scales. 


FOURTH COLUMN AND QUARTER, 
. 18—St. Luke the Evangelist, a vase 


or jar. 
28—SS. Simon and Jude, a branch 
or bush. 
1—All Saints, a cross and a circle, 
10—St. Justin, Bishop, a T. 
25—St. Katherine, a wheel 


30—St. Andrew, Apostle, his 
cross X. 
6—St. Nicholas, Bishop, (?) a 
open book. 
21—St. Thomas, Apostle, a dart or 


except in very early represen- 
tations. ] 


THIRD COLUMN AND QUARTER. 


July 2—Visitation of the Virgin, a long 
line. 





arrow. 
25—Christmas Day, (?) a rack or 
manger. 


No. 3.—Tue Brapsury Cioa. 


This, the longest and probably oldest of the three Clog Almanacks, 
was purchased a few years ago by Mr. Charles Bradbury, of the Cres- 
cent, Salford, at a sale in Manchester. From various circumstances it 
seems older than either of the others. It notices only 38 festivals in 
the year, and some of these, instead of being marked by symbols, are 
only denoted by elongated lines. The few symbols cut are very rude 
in form and execution. St. Peter’s Day (June 29), has only one key, 
the older form. Another remarkable difference between this Clog and 
the other two is, that while it omits various festivals noted on both 
the others, it contains symbols of festivals not to be found on either 
of them, or indeed on most English Clogs ; so it may have been of 
some church where the observance of Saints’ days differed from others; 
or it may have been of some neighbouring country. From its repre- 
senting St. Patrick’s Day (March 17), by a double or Bishop’s Cross, 
I am inclined to think it an Irish Clog ; and for its rude, unfinished 
character, it may probably be assigned to the 15thcentury. It seems 
to me to be older than Dr. Plott’s Staffordshire Clog, or that figured in 
Camden’s Britannia, or that from the Bodleian Library, or the one 
from the Ashmolean Museum, both figured in the Calendar -f the An- 
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glican Church (page 18) ; and in fact, to be the oldest British Clog of 
which I can find any representation. As examples of its rude hasty 
carving, may be named St. Barnabas’ Day (June 11), in which the 
handle only of a rake is cut. St. Bartholomew (Aug. 24), has an un- 
meaning mark, instead of the clear symbol on both the other Clogs ; 
and the reader may also compare it with the others in the symbols for 
St. Luke (Oct. 18) and for Christmas Day. 

This Clog has a sunk handle, produced by chamfering down the 
square of the Clog into eight sides, for a length of nearly four inches, 
while nearly an inch of the extremity of the handle is square, like a 
sword pommel. On one of the faces of the octagona] handle, are a 
group of dots, apparently letters, which look something like “foix ;” or 
it may be read as the capitals PK. On the same side of the squared 
Clog, amongst the notches and symbols are some other clustered dots 
which defy decyphering. The upper end of the Clog has the square 
bevelled off, almost to a round. There is no date about it, and no 
initials at either end of the Clog. It has the Sundays represented by 
single notches, larger and deeper than the rest. It reads upwards 
from the handle, and the four quarterings go from right to left. This 
interesting Clog is engraved on Plate VIII. The two sides shown 
in the engraving are—uppermost, the first quarter of the year, begin- 
ning with January Ist next the handle. The side in shade is the 
fourth quarter, beginning October Ist next the handle. The year 


seems to begin on Sunday. The marks are given on Plate XII. 


EXPLANATION. 
FIRST COLUMN AND QUARTER. 1—SS. Philip and James, an un- 


= d rased known mark. 
4 —— te = a 7 - a of the Holy Cross, a 


20—A capital B, but for what festi- 
aa ? 
rl dows nt appz." "This nas | une 11—St, Baran) rake hand 
—- t a 24—St. John the Baptist, an axe. 


bastian, Martyrs. ” 
25— Conversion of St. Paul, an un- » 29-88. Peter and Paul, a key. 


known mark. 


May 


1—St. Bridget and also Candle- 
mas Day, a long line. 
2—Purification of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, a small cross, perhaps 
meant for a star. 
10—St. Wilfrid, a mark like one 
capital H on another. 
15—St. Oswy, a P. 
24—St. Matthias the Apostle, a 
knife. 
. 1—S8t. David, a 
os Patrick, a double or bishop’s 


'~deemncictien of the Virgin, an 
unknown mark. 

80—An unknown mark for an un- 
known festival. 


SECOND COLUMN AND QUARTER. 


. 23-St. George, a sword and some- 
thing like a B. 
25—St. Mark, a cross in a circle. 





THIRD COLUMN AND QUARTER. 


2—Visitation of the Virgin Mary, 
a cross, 
7—Translation of St. Thomas (& 
Becket), a rude circle. 
», 25—St. James the Great, a sword. 
— 1—Lammas Day, a line. 
10—St. Lawrence, a gridiron. 
24—-St. Bartholomew, a mark like 
a rude B’s on each side a 
ndicular line. 
29—Decallation of St. John Baptist, 
a mark like a gallows. 
Sep. 21- St. Matthew, Apostle and Evan- 
gelist, a line as if unfinished. 


July 


” 


” 


” 


FOURTH COLUMN AND QUARTER. 
2—Another letter B, for what Saint 
does not seem clear. 
18—St. Luke the Evangelist, an 
unknown mark. 
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Oct. 28—SS. Simon and Jude, an un- | Dec. 21—St. Thomas, a T. 
known mark. | »,» 25—Christmas Day and followin 
Nov. 1—All Saints, a circle. days, a parallelogram wi 
», _5—A mark like a globe on a tripod. oblique lines. 
», 11—St. Martin, a long line. [An 
axe is the usual symbol]. 
y, 25--St. Katherine, a wheel. 
9, 30—St. Andrew, two XX. 
Dec. 8—Conception of the Virgin, a Many of these symbols are obscure, 
long line. perhaps from rude execution. 





These Clogs do not all follow the same rotation of sides. No. 1 has 
its quarters in this order—4, 3, 2,1. No. 2 runs—l, 2, 3, 4; and 
No. 3 rotates—4, 3, 2, 1; in other words, No. 1 and 3 read from right 
to left; No. 2 from left to right. The combinations of dots, crosses, 
and hooked lines, marking the moon’s age, &c., have not been given, 
because of their obscurity, caused partly by their running into the 
festival symbols on the same face, and partly by the busy worms 
having greatly multiplied the series of holes forming the dots. It 
must suffice to say, that while Nos. 1 and 2 use similar marks, 1 f and 
: with their combinations, No. 3 seems to consist of + < and — 
with : and the compounds or combinations of these several marks. 
Each differs in its notation from the other two, and No. 3, from the 
grain of the wood being coarse, leaving deep furrows, with one or two 
cracks, is exceedingly difficult to decipher. 

Any one curious in these matters visiting Manchester, can see Nos, 
1 and 2 at Chetham’s Library, during the usual hours, terminating at 
dusk. 

The history or derivation of the symbols for Festivals on Clog 
Almanacks, would occupy too much space here; but the curious reader 
is referred to Gough’s Camden’s Britannia, Vol. IT. p. 222 ; to Brady's 
Clavis Calendaria, Vol. I. p. 43; to the Anglican Church Calendar ; 
and to the Treatise of Dr. Munch, of Copenhagen. 


Swinton. 





NOTES ON A PORTION OF THE NORTHERN BORDERS OF 
STAFFORDSHIKE—(Continued). 


BY WILLIAM BERESFORD. 
THE MOORS AND MOORLANDERS. 


I xnow of few English districts which are more interesting to those 
who love to study nature in her wildest and fairest states, than the 
North Staffordshire Moorlands. There the varied scenes of country 
life are just emerging from their natural simplicity: valleys, rivers, 
rocks, and hills, lie mingled in profuse variety ; the brown heath blends 
with the verdant grass, and toppling crags rise out of meadows. 
Indeed, almost every spot has a charm of some peculiar kind, and 
many of the landscapes are even considered picturesque and beautiful. 
Nevertheless, in upland districts like this, where the means of transit 
are bad, the soil poor, and the cultivation defective, we generally find 
the inhabitants leading a primitive sort of life, and somewhat behind 
their lowland countrymen in intellectual development and social pro- 
gress. The mountains, amongst which they dwell, seem to divide the 
current of improvement, and to turn it in two streams by their sides. 
Thus it is that many of the primitive customs, wild legends, and frank 
simplicity which characterised their fathers, still linger amongst the 
present population. This is especially the case in the northern part 
of the moorlands, hence a few notes upon it may, perhaps, neither be 
unsuited to the pages of the “ Retiquary,” nor uninteresting to its 
readers. 

A wilder and more thoroughly “ Moorland” spot than Pannier’s Pool, 
situated at the junction of Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Staffordshire, 
could scarcely be imagined. Environed by bold and lofty hills, tra- 
versed only by a few passengers, and perpetually echoing with the 
murmur of falling water, the place almost seems to retain the solitude 
which it must have enjoyed in the earliest years. The bounding deer, 
the merry pack-horse train, and the sturdy buttoneers no longer cross 
its streams, or fill its limpid waters with gay reflections. Even the 
“three shire stone,” which stood on the Derbyshire side, bearing “ H” 
(the initial of Hartington), has been removed, and nothing save the 
name now remains,—the name marked on the maps of Plott, Drayton, 
and other topographers equally ancient. 

Crossing over Pannier’s Bridge, the tourist pursues the road running 
by the brook which enters Dane at the shire heads, and separates for 
a short distance the counties of Derby and Stafford. As he ascends 
the stream the water gradually deepens in colour until it changes 
from a light to a reddish yellow. He passes the mouths of several old 
coal pits, and here and there sees seams of the glossy mineral creeping 
out by the brook side. A little higher he arrives at the place where 
the coloured stream runs out of a tunnel made to admit air to the 
“Penny Hole” coal pits, and to take thé water from them. The 
country people call it alum water from its peculiar taste; but analysis 
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proves it to be largely impregnated with peroxide of iron. Its petri- 
fying qualities are also so strong that “any small organism” placed 
in it becomes changed into a stonelike body in twenty-four hours— 
(Staffordshire Advertiser, November 1, 1862). Some of the gentlemen 
who have analysed this water remark that ironstone of even a valuable 
kind might be discovered in the neighbourhood. It seems, however, 
that the metal has been already found and worked, for, near a rock, 
no great distance from Penny Hole, there was once a forge for beating 
the rude metal, and, I believe, also a place for smelting the stone, but 
the man who carried on the business, together with the buildings in 
which he worked have long since become things of the past. Hence 
a little anecdote respecting him may not be out of place in the 
“ Retiquary.” He was, it seems, an enterprising and thrifty man, 
and possessed of wit as keen as the wintry blasts of his native hills 
One day he went to Swithamley Hall, and asked Squire Trafford’s per- 
mission to cut a “hammer steal” * in the woods. The squire wondered 
at so small a request; and telling him that he might have cut one 
without asking, gave him leave to do so anywhere. The forgeman 
thanked him, went his way, and cut down the best tree he could find 
on the estate; still it was only a “hammer stail ;” ¢ and, as the permis- 
sion had been given, the irate squire discovered the magnitude of 
forge hammers a little too late. ‘The Forge,” as the rock is still 
called, is situated about the middle of an imaginary line, drawn from 
Flash to Pannier’s Pool. A little lower down the same glen are the 
ruins of an old hut called Hake’s neest” {—(Hawk’s nest). 

We are now in the vicinity of Flash, in the place where, years ago, 
dwelt the noted “ Flashmen.” It is a wild and barren place,—heath, 
stone walls, and black commons, meet tle eye on every side, and there 
is scarcely a tree to be seen for miles. One stands in a perfect laby- 
rinth of hills, with deep and narrow valleys running in almost every 
direction. The cottages on these dreary moors are generally as ugly 
and as low as possible, and seem hugging the ground to avoid the 
winds. Still, I think you will generally find a white apron and a clean 
floor, a bright fire, and smiling faces, in most of them. Colliers are 
the usual occupants, and as most people are aware, a collier likes a 
“snuggery,” but, as he can lie in a little compass, and does not require 
a large house, these huts, small though they may be, are adapted to 
the wants of their inhabitants. 

Sufficiently near the top of one of these great hills, stands strange 
little Flash. There are in it a number of stone houses, very grim, but 
built so as to be as cold tight as possible, and occupied by a very 





* Moorland word for the long piece of wood which fits into the heads of hammers, 
axes, &c., and by which they are lifted and used. Pronounced stai/ amongst the more 

lite. 

"; Stail, 7. e. the handle or shaft of the hammer. 

t Soon after the Scotch rebellion, one James Shatwell built a hut in a deep dell, and 
it was called Hawk’s-nest. He was a peculiar sort of person, and possessed a pair of 
bag-pipes. ‘‘ He fetched his wife from Cannock.” His dialect was somewhat strange 
to the inhabitants, with whom he had little to do, excepting an occasional trial of 
strength ; and he occasionally left home, going no one knew whither. Some thought 
him a “Scotch rebel,” who was hiding there; but he is said to have come 
Hollingsclough, about five miles away. 





levels 
broug 
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decent sort of people. In a quiet and well-filled burial ground, 
stands the “church of the village.” It is of stone, with a very small 
tower and a nave. Sir Henry Harpur gave the half-acre of ground on 
which it stands ; and it was erected in 1744. Its exterior is remark- 
able for no architectural beauties, but it is certainly as good as most 
of the moorland country churches. 

Small and insignificant as Flash may appear, it is, nevertheless, a 
place of considerable importance in the estimation of the neighbour- 
hood. A sheep fair of some kind had long been held there, but a few 
years ago it was raised to a respectable commercial status by the large 
cattle dealing transactions of Mr. Hand, of Ball Bank, Longnor, who 
caused his cattle to be assembled here before removing them for sale 
to other parts of the country. 

Hitherto our notes have carried us in an eastwardly direction, 
chiefly along the Cheshire side of the border, only quitting that county 
at the shireheads. Now we will reverse the order of march, and travel 
westwardly along the Stafford side. 

A considerable number of coalpits exist in this vicinity ; and all of 
them lie within a few miles of Flash, which is about five miles S.W. 
from Buxton, and seven miles N. by E. from Leek. The coal is 
generally small, and not of the best quality. I append a list of them, 
in order of their age, italicising those now working, and sometimes 
adding in figures the number of yards from their mouths to the ends 
of their tunnels. These mines, it must be remembered, are generally 
levels, driven horizontally into the hill sides, so that the coal can be 


brought out on small tramways. 


I.—MACCLESFIELD FOREST, CHESHIRE. 


. Dane, 900 yards. 

. Greenhills, old workings 600 to 700 yards ; later, 400 to 500 yards. 

. Dane Thorne, 200 yards out of Dane. 

. Robinsclough, 400 yards, and older workings for 150 yards 
further. * 


IL—DERBYSHIRE. 


i. Blackclough, } mile. Coals used to be boated out of this pit on 
acanal. There is a road out of it into Dane, and the men of 
the two collieries used sometimes to meet underground and 
smoke their pipes together. 

. Wooden Spoon, 4 mile from commencement of Pennyhole. 
. Crash-away, or Moss Pit: has a shaft and engine. Water taken 
by Burbage level which runs up from Burbage near Buxton. 





* This pit is one of considerable age. Round balls of some heavy metal have been 
found embedded in the coal, which turn out to be a mixture of iron and sulphur in 
small quantities. The farmers consider the coal found here to be of superior quality. 
If so, Mr. Hand, the spirited lessee, deserves praise for the way in which he has pushed 
on his efforts, with no small skill, through many discouraging hindrances. 

No great distance from the mouth of this pit, old trees have been dug out of the 
ground by the farmers, in so sound a condition as to form good beams for roofing 


purposes, 
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. Back oth’ Moss, with a tunne] for conveying coal to the High 
Peak Railway. 


IIL—STAFFORDSHIRE. 


. Goldsich. Shaft. 3. Diamond Hill. 

. Hazelbarrow. 4. Blue Hills. Shaft. 

. Pennyhole. 200 to 300 yards. Communication with Wooden 
Spoon, the water from which ran down by this level. Air. 
tunnel 600 to 800 yards, out of which runs the mineral water, 


Many disheartening difficulties are necessarily experienced in work- 
ing these pits. The seams of coal are thin and poor, and broken by 
many “faults; and the mineral itself is generally of a dull colour. 
But the greatest obstacle in the way of working them is the want of 
a railway through the district to convey the coal to other parts, and 
so make the trade remunerative. 

On the Leek and Buxton road, and about five miles from the former 
and two from Flash, stands the Royal Cottage Inn, which takes its 
name from a tradition that Charles L once slept there. Between 
there and Quarnford is “The Baud Stone,” which I intend to notice 
with another of a similar kind lying out of the district of the present 
notes. 

Plott says the mi/Z pool at Upperhulme never freezes, and time has 
made no alteration in the fact, for except at the edges, no ice is ever 
seen upon it. This he attributes to the presence of bitumen in the 
water. 

About two miles westward of Flash lies Gradbach, a scattered 
hamlet on the banks of the river Dane. A little further down the 
watercourse, the hill, which at Quarnford* shut in the valley on its 
southern side, opens to allow Black Brook to fall into Dane. A wooden 
bridge spans the former; and standing on that, looking toward the 
west, a truly forest scene presents itself. On the right murmurs the 
Dane, along the foot of a steep and lofty hill, sweetly clothed with 
verdure, and part of Macclesfield Forest ; to the left, a narrow valley 
spreads its waving foliage to the sun; whilst in front, the forest of 
Leek, full of pine and larch and oak, steeply slopes from a great height 
to the water’s edge. We are now near celebrated ground. ‘his wooden 
bridge occupies part of the space once filled by Castor’s Bridge. t 


** With its arch of dark grey stone, 
And battlemented sides, by moss o’ergrown.” 





* Quarnford lies in Cheshire, between Flash (which is sometimes also called Quarn- 
ford) and Gradbach. 

+ Smelter’s or melter’s bridge. The path about here is strewn with the refuse of 
melted metal. To those who are disposed to think that some members of the Meg 
Lane Gang once worked here, the following note upon that gang, taken from that 
fair little story of the forest ‘Spell Bound,’ may be amusing. ‘‘Meg-Lane Farm” 
{in Sutton, a tew miles from Castor’s Bridge), ‘‘was once the rendezvous of a notorious 
gang of coiners, who for a long time carried on their nefarious trade with impunity. 
The farm house stood in a very wild and secluded place, and the building was large 
and well adapted for concealment. Members of the gang were dispersed in different parts 
of the neighbourhood, and in situations which enabled them to know all the movements 
of the constables. Fearful robberies were committed, and money coined in abundance 
at Meg Lane Farm, from the spoils of their nocturnal depredations. Yet, for a long 
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In a pleasant little book, published a few years ago,* there is a 
legend told of this bridge, viz., that a man, pursued from a hostelry near, 
by his murderous host, took refuge under it. That hostelry stood in 
the garden attached to the white cottage hard by. Many are the dis- 
mal stories related by the country people respecting it, and of white 
and ghastly ghosts walking headless from the brook to the garden; and 
after them, of course, come explanations that many a traveller had 
been murdered there in gone by days, and cast into the river, “out of 
the way.” Some say these crimes were committed for the sake of gold 
aud that sums of money are from time to time exhumed about the 

remises. The latter report is partly true, for money certainly has 
been found, but none of greater value than a shilling. The old people 
of the neighbourhood have also stories of men having been killed and 
—, but the rest is too horrible to write. I only mention the fact 
because by omitting it I should omit to notice one of the most popular 
fireside tales of the moorlands. Some man might, perhaps, have fallen 
into the furnace when smelting was carried on there, and so have given 
an ample and perfectly sufficient foundation for all the dismal stories 
which have been told about the ancient furies of the spot—the canni- 
bals of Castor’s Bridge. 

Tradition says that the “Old London Road” here passed up the 
forest. If, after crossing the bridge from the Gradbach, or eastern, 
to the Leekfrith, or western, side, you look up the hill before you, 
above the woody scene, you will see a cluster of rocks in the shape of 
an ancient Castle, hence termed “ T'he Castle Cliffs.” From the bridge 
to them, and between the Dane and Castor’s Bridge, runs the grass- 
grown remnants of the road. The modern path, however, winds along 
behind the cot. After ascending by it to Castle-Cliffs, the tourist 
should particularly notice a little footpath striking southward out of 
it, and running along immediately above the plantation. By omitting 
to do so, many have failed to find the place they had come long miles 
to see. A very beautiful landscape may be seen from this path, on 
a view of which we may almost say with the poet— 

**Oh scenes of beauty, all unpraised, unknown ; 
By fluent pen, nor glowing canvas shown ;— 
e rugged precipice, the smiling vale ; 
The golden woods ; the hill, the rock, the dale ; 
The river’s wayward course ; the still black pool ; 


Hamlet and cottage, bridge and country,—all 
Blended in one sweet picture.” 


After a short distance, the path suddenly bends into the hill side, 





time, all the attempts of justice were —s baffled, until at length some clue was 


obtained through a servant girl who lived with one of the men at a toll-har. The 

was broken up and some of them executed at Chester. The farm house passed 
into other hands, and has since undergone great alterations, but in clearing out a well 
in the yard, various implements were found, amongst others a perfect coining engine, 
worked by a powerful screw, for punching out the coins, and for striking the impres- 
siononthem, ‘This engine is now in the possession of a Mr. Smith, of Lenehey, near 
Macclesfield.”—Note on Canto 1V. p. 225. 

* Published in 1859, by Nall & Son, Leek—(vide ‘‘RELIQUARY”). Its authoress is 
& Moorlander, who has had good opportunities of hearing all the forest legends, and 
her work contains very interesting matter, which every tourist should read whilst he 
rests amongst the rocks she of. 
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between two tiny cliffs overshadowed by mountain trees. Passing on, 
the traveller goes under a low rocky portal, and then finds himself in 
a very remarkable place. On every side but one, he is beset by rock 
walls, having the sky fora canopy. Let him go down the flight of 
steps which wind away from the more open side, and beyond the curve 
he will find the place prolonged, but with a stupendous magnificence 
as imposing as it is unexpected. Before him the uneven path winds 
away to a considerable distance, rising and falling according to the 
ground, and widening and narrowing variously between two and seven 
yards. On either side, the rocks rise up in rugged lines, sometimes 
perpendicularly and sometimes overhangingly to a height of from ten 
to twenty yards. The place is narrowest in its deepest and shallowest 
parts, viz., at the northern and southern ends. There the tops of 
either side almost touch each other, but elsewhere they are some yards 
apart, though never much more than ten. The rocky sides,*—creviced 
and apparently tottering like ancient walls; every little chink in them 
occupied by luxuriant growths of fern; long pendant grass here and 
there decorating them ; hollies, small oaks, and mountain ashes bending 
their graceful foliage from every ledge ; the moss, the gorse, and the 
long heath peeping over in rich profusion from the moor above; 
together with the blue sky, with its fleecy clouds, or shining stars for 
a vaulted roof,—give such a natural magnificence and _ irresistible 
charm to this grand “old Temple,” as to place Lupcuurcn beyond a 
parallel in the Moorlands, and to give it a widely-spread and an ever 
increasing fame. 

It will be sufficiently accurate to describe Ludchurch as a cleft in 
the common, formed by the lower side of the hill slipping from the 
upper. Its general direction is north and south; its length two 
hundred and eight yards; and its breadth in the widest part (over 
which Squire Trafford’s horse bore him some years ago), about a good 
horse-leap. f 

A flight of twenty-four steps leads out of the place at its southern 
end, but the chasm itself winds on a few yards further, until it termi- 
nates in a deep hole, recently reopened by the owner of the estate, 
P. L. Brocklehurst, Esq., of Swithamley Park. From the bottom of 
this hole, the renowned cavern of Ludchurch descends almost per- 
pendicularly to a great depth. The descent is attended with great 
danger, and, consequently, our knowledge of the interior is necessarily 
limited. There are reports of a cave at the bottom, with a raised 





* I say “the sides,” because it is in them the Almighty bas placed the charms of 
Ludchurch. 

+ The authority of Dr. Plott, on the Natural History of Staffordshire, is so good as 
to be almost unquestionable. When, however, he records as facts the tales told uy 
easants he is liable to be mistaken, as he undoubtedly is when he observes—( Vi 

k, 175)—that the sides of Ludchurch “‘so overhang that snow often remains therein 
through the summer, whereof was a signal proof on Leek fair day, the 27th July, at 
which time a Wharnford man brought a sack of snow thence, and poured it down at 
the Marcat-cross, saying he could help them to a hundred loads”—(Plot). The air of 
Ludchurch is certainly colder than that on the surface of the und, but as the sua 
shines on its bottom for at least a short time every clear day, oon say, in the words 
of a farmer who holds the common, and often goes to look his cattle there in stormy 
weather :—‘“‘ snow does xot lie in Ludchurch much longer than any where else.” 
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stone like a bench in the middle, and of three stone steps having 
the appearance of masonry, but nothing is definitely known about it. 

Lord Macaulay in his essay on “ Milton,” says, that the most un- 
civilised people are the most poetical; and the idea seems to be cor- 
roborated by the fact that the older inhabitants of the country around 
Ludchurch, a wild and unpolished race, had many romantic notions 
about this hole. They said that men’s souls at death entered its 
gloomy shades, which seems to me a notion full of poetry, for when 
exploring the place, before I heard this report, Hades and the Styx 
were forced across my memory at every turn, by the hoarse murmur 
of its waters and the sight of its yawning chasms. It was also said 
that the place was inhabited, till lately (of course), by a race of beings 
of a strange and distinct kind; and that the crowing of a cock was 
sometimes also heard there. Traditions,* too, of an ancient chieftain 
have reached us; and several other poetic stories fall in legends upon 
the ears of the present race like faint snatches of song— 


Borne on the breeze from a distant land. 


Ludchurch is situated in the Back Forest, which anciently formed 
of the Forest of Leek. Belonging after the conquest to the Earls 

of Chester, this district was granted by Randle de Blundeville, to the 
Abbey Dieulacresse, and it continued attached to that foundation 
until the dissolution in 1538, when it passed to the crown. 5th May, 
32 Henry VIII., it was purchased by William Trafford, Esq., of 
Wymslow, whose descendant a few years ago, sold it to the family of 


the present proprietor, P. L. Brocklehurst, Esq., of Swithamley. 

I have no doubt that in the earlier years Ludchurch and the Back 
Forest witnessed many romantic scenes. The chief customs usual 
over the water, in the forest of Macclesfield, were also in vogue here. 
The Master Forester, with his haltered helmet, has doubtless often 
looked amongst its rocks for hidden felons, and as often perhaps gone 
away disappointed. 

There is a traditionary story yet extant to the effect, that in very 
ancient times a chieftain haunted Ludchurch and the forest; and this 
story is usually told in such a manner as to create the belief that he 
was an owtlaw. I have also heard it said that Ludchurch took its 
name from a captain or chief, who used to frequent it. Who could 
that chief be but the chieftain above-mentioned? I believe the two 
are identical. Now there can be no doubt but that in the course of 
time the names of places, as well as stories and legends, become very 
much corrupted, especially amongst a half civilised people. Maxfield 
has become Macclesfield ; Lec, Leek, &c., &c. Time, also, has a great 





* Several of these will be found in “‘ Legends of the Forest,” &c., in North Stafford- 
shire, by some Moorland lady. Of the many persons who have been attracted to Lud- 
church by the fame of its scenic beauties, none have, to my knowledge, gone away 
disappointed. The usual way is from Rushton Station (Churnet Valley Line), va 
Swithamley and Paddock. Strict look out must be kept for Castlecliffs—a heap of 
rocks on the north-east slope of the hill, close to the north side of the road. Then by 
the footpath a few hun yards, as before noted. The distance‘of Ludchurch from 
leek is about seven miles; Rushton, four; Macclesfield, nine ; Buxton, seven ; Con- 
gleton, twelve. 

B 
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tendency to soften words, so that I think it very probable the name 
Lud, Lud’s, or Ludge Church is only similar in sound to its original 
root. To get at that root we must ascertain the chieftain’s name; and 
since the famous English outlaw* roved over the adjacent district 
about the time to which the legends point ; since he loved to tease both 
“ Bishoppes and Abbottes” t—(to one of the latter this part belonged), 
I think that I am justified in saying the traditionary chieftain of the 
Back Forest and the famous outlaw, are one and the same person, viz, 
“ Bold Robin Hood.” Now, as it happens, this merry yeoman was a 
pious man in his own estimation, for he kept “a jolly fat friar,” to 
sing him mass; and, as it suited his peculiar tastes, ¢c., to conduct 
his worship in the most secret recesses of the forest, he could not, in 
this district, find a more suitable spot than the place I have mentioned; 
and, of course, when mass had once been sung there, a religious name 
and character would cling to it, in connection with his own. Hence, 
I am of opinion that Lud, or (as the people about call it) Lud’s Church, 
is only a softened and corrupted form for Hood’s Church. The change 
in the initial letter is abundantly accounted for by the fact, that at 
least two places on either side and within a few miles, have, during 
the course of centuries, undergone similar transformations. Thus, 
the hill anciently termed Dunne is now Gun; and Wharnford has 
become Quarnford.t An attempt has certainly been made to say that 
Lud’s Church was anciently “ Zollard’s Church,” but if so, the name 
would yet have retained at least the r, which it does not. There isa 
Robin's Clough near; why should there not be a Hood’s Church? 

I think it highly probable, then, that Robin Hood has worshipped 
in Lud’s Church, bending there with his stout yeomen, the sentinels 
posted at either end, with Tuck singing the service, and his sturdy 
congregation spread in various attitudes around— 


** All in woodmen’s jackets clad 
Of Lincolne greene, belay’d with silver lace; 
And on their heads were hoods with aglets sprad, 
And by their sides their hunters’ horus they hanging had.” 


I know not whether he was ever annoyed by the “beagles of the law” 
when here. Certainly Foresters were appointed to look over it, as 
we read in the MS. of Damport, who was bailiff to the Abbot i 
Henry VIII's. time. 


«« [tm y® sayd manor off Leeke, wt ye members off ye same doe adioyne y 
Kinge’s matie’s fforest off Macclesfield : in times past y¢ late Abbotts off Dieuleucresse 
had certeyn purlewes wtin ye sayd manor off Leeke, & had in y¢ same Hart, Hind, 
Buck, & , & theyr freholders off ye sayd hamletts off Heyton & Rushton were 
theyre forresters; by occasion where off certeyn.landes liying wtin ye sayd hamlet of 
y¢ firythe doe kepe y¢ name unto this day & be called ye Abbott's forrest, off ye w° also 
part is called ye hie forrest, & part is called ye middle fforrest.”§ 





* « ReviquaRy,” Vol. I., p. 100. + Ritson. 
Endon also was once Yendon. 

§ There is a tradition that ‘‘a black chief” infested the Back Forest about 300 years 
ago; that he levied black mail upon travellers; that a lady disappeared near Lud- 
church; that those who went alone thitherward from Leekfrith never came back; 
and that the peasants, therefore, *‘essayed to go in bands.” Vide Legends of th 
Forest. Leek: Nall. 
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J must refer the reader to “ The History of Leek,” by J. Sleigh, Esq., 
for much more valuable information on Leek Forest and its customs, 
It is my intention in these notes rather to collect what is unpublished 
and obscure, than to transcribe portions of modern works. 

Leaving, therefore, the Forest for a while, in the hope that all who 
can will visit Ludchurch, I return to glance at the neighbourhood 
of Flash. The district seems excluded from early records, so that I 
cannot yet write a continuous history of it from the Saxon era to the 
present time. I must therefore content myself with such scraps as 
I can find straying in other places, hoping that, like the widow's mite, 
it may be sufficient, because it is all I have to give, if I strictly con- 
fine myself to the history of this immediate district.* 

Drayton, speaking of the Moorlands, thus sings— 

‘To th’ North, more high and bleake, 
Extended ye behold the Mooreland and the Peake, 
From either’s seuerall scite, in either’s mightie waste 
A sterner lowering eye, that euery way doe cast 
On their beholding Hills and Cuuntries round about; 
Whose soyle, as of one shape, appearing cleane throughout — 
For Moreland which with vath most naturally doth bear, 


Her Winter livery sti// in Summer seems to weare ; 
Although with Heath and Fen her upper parts abound.” 


“With Mosses, Flats, and Fells, she showes most wild < rough, 
Whose Turfe, and square cut Peat is fuell good ynoug' 
om XIII. 67. 


*‘Shee from her chilly site, as from her barren feed, 
For body horne an haire as faire a Beast doth breed, 
As scarcely this great Ile can equall.”’ 
Sone XII. 207. 


Besides Drayton, several old writers speak of the Moorlands; but as 
they, like him, only mention them in general terms, we will quit 
them for something more definite. 

It is now, it seems, more than two hundred years since the coal 
trade and the button manufacture were introduced into this wild 
country. Intimately connected with the latter, as pedestrian hawkers, 
were the noted “Flash men,” living in the last century, and already 
mentioned. They squatted on the moors about Flash, and made it 
their business to carry buttons over the country, for sale. Travelling 
from town to town, and speaking a sort of cant, or slang dialect, they 
son obtained their peculiar name, and became notorious for their 
rude, half savage manners, and brutal pastimes. Increasing in 
numbers, they became a nuisance to the vicinity, and it was then 
resolved to eject them; but no bailiff could, for a while, be found 
sufficiently bold for the purpose. When, however, an officer was 
procured who undertook to arrest several of them, other landlords 
followed the example of the prime mover: they who refused to become 
tenants left the district and formed the “ Broken Cross Gang,” whilst 
the more peaceably disposed consented to settle down in the cultiva- 





*The property of Sir J. H. Crewe, Bart., and lying in the parish of Alstonfield. 
An account of the ancestors of Sir John appeared i in the ‘‘ RELIQUARY,” for April, 1863. 
Article, “‘ Findern.” 
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tion of farms, and some of their descendants remain on the spot to 
the present day. 

Button making early formed a great feature of the industry of this 
neighbourhood, and continued such until some years had elapsed in 
the present century. Small round moulds of wood were dyed ofa 
darker colour in some of the mineral springs about Flash,* and then 
covered with cloth. The stitches which held the covering on the 
mould crossed each other at the centre of the back, and so formed a 
shank. Very different, therefore, were these rude buttons from the 
patent beauties of 1864. I have a few by me now, given to me by 
a former maker, who assures me that the manufacture was, at one 
time, a source of livelihood to her neighbours on the moorlands; the 
payf being 16d. to 20d. for making a bag of 24 doz. small or vest 
buttons, and 4s. to 4s. 6d. for a bag of 12 doz. larger or coat buttons 
The females at almost every house carried it on, and so were able to 
support their “lords” in a state of comparative idleness. Thus the 
latter, caring little for the pick, the spade, or the plough, sometimes 
assisted their wives with the buttons, and sometimes turned themselves 
into ‘‘ public characters,” procured steeds, hung collars of tinkling bells 
around their necks, and, mounting packs of buttons and twist, set off 
on their hawking expeditions through the country. Those were pros- 
perous days for the Northern Borderers. The shining face of many 
a homely matron brightened into a smile as she rocked the cradle 
with her foot, and watched the buttons in her white apron grow swiftly 
more under her glancing needle. And the golden guineas chinked 
merrily in many an old stocking} drawn from the thatch of manya 
cot now roofless, and from under the hearth-flag of many a home that 
has long been desolate. 

As a specimen of the industry of those times may be mentioned 
the fact, that by five o’clock a.m. the women were often seen crowding 
to Flash for supplies of grocery goods. But there came a change. 
The introduction of machinery into the button trade took it away 
from the district, although the women there ascribe its departure to 
the conduct of two men at Flash, who are said to have purchased old 
clothes and cloth, and cut them up into lengths for overlaying the 
moulds; and thus by covering the buttons with an inferior material 
they were able to reduce both the quality and the price of the goods. 
This was doubtless a great agent in ruining the trade, for the price 
for making was reduced to 3d. per bag, and the profit in selling from 
10s. 6d. to 3s. But the women concerned did not allow the matter 





* Plott, and an old History now before me, mention this dyeing in the “alum water” 
before noted. ‘‘It dyes the button moulds black in half-an-hour’s time, especially if 
they are made of oak; and with the least infusion of galls turns as black as ink.” An 
old button maker told me that the moulds were dyed so as to prevent their colour 
showing much through the cloth with which they were to be covered. But it seems 
that they were first dipped in water and then dried, so as to make the moulds shrink, 
and thus require /ess cloth to cover them. Thus the ingenious makers obtained 4 
perqu'site, since they had a certain quantity of cloth allowed for a definite number 
of buttons. 

+ 1 follow the information I received from a former button maker, near Panuier’s 
Pool. 

+ The household secret purse of a Moorland family. The family hoard. 
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to pass off quietly. One of them had a lawsuit at Leck through a 
quarrel with the chief cheap-trader, whose shop was at Flash; and 
pumbers of the stout dames raised a mob of themselves and marched 
to Biddulph Moor. 

The Moorlanders of last century seem to have been a cool, hardy, 
and enterprising race. Besides the pack-horsemen, some embarked 
in the “Manchester trade,” 7.¢. they purchased stocks of woollen 
and linen goods, chiefly clothes, and conveyed them in carts over 
many parts of Great Britain. Nevertheless they generally returned 
hither and ended their days within a short distance of either the Dane 
or the Dove. A grey-headed few of them still linger on, still smoke 
their pipes in the chimney corners, and now and then tell tales of 
their adventures, with all the pride of the returned veteran, who can 


** Strip his sleeve to show his scars,’’ 


or 
‘Shoulder his cruteh, and tell how fields are won.” 


No one should, therefore, be surprised if he heard an old Moorlander 
comparing the various merits of Berwick and Brighton, or telling of 
some similar adventures which he met with on the mountains of 
Merioneth, and the fens of Lincoln. 

From these peregrinations they derive, I presume, the intelligence 
which characterizes the older inhabitants; and although they certainly 
have a few superstitions and prejudices inherent to their wild country, 
they are nevertheless a frugal, generous, and hospitable people, ad- 
vanced beyond the condition in which I, as a stranger, expected to 
find them. Still some of the roguish pranks practised by young 
farmers nearer Leek, long years ago, yet linger here. Many young 
couples (and old ones too), on the morning of their marriage day, have 
been vexed (though not, perhaps, surprised) to find the wedding car 
minus a wheel;* and also on the first morning of the honeymoon, a 
happy bridegroom has often risen to find himself a prisoner in his own 
house; the door securely tied or chained on the outside, and every 
wall of the building firmly propped up by a miscellaneous collection 
of great field gates. And a prisoner has he had to remain, condoling 
himself on the kindly interest some young unknown took in the safety 
of his dwelling under the tremendous rejoicing expected to take place. 
Nor has he been liberated until a stray peasant, through the merest 
chance, of course, happens to pass the spot, and by a very circuitous 
process to set him free. Such is “life” on the most Northern Moor- 
lands, and the people undoubtedly enjoy it. 

But, though longer rambles may have ceased, the borderers are not 
always shut up at home. Years ago the good old farmer and his wife 
might have been seen jogging along to market on one cart horse, their 
heads nodding “time” to its measured trot, and their shoulders shoot- 
ing right and left to agree with its motion. In our days, however, 
when the means of conveyance are so much improved, some come 
rumbling into town in their trim “traps,” and others in the good 





* Roguish customs practised here from time immemorial. 
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old-fashioned cart. But the poorest have yet to walk, and you may 
generally know these when you see them in town, by their jolly hardy 
faces, their low felt hats, the “smock frocks,” the leggings, and their 
stout “ash plants.” 

But in point of intelligence and good manners, the wealthier farmers 
of the Moorlands fall behind few of their fellow-agriculturists in even 
more favoured situations. This being the case, it will be asked, 
“ How, then, have the legendary stories of the district been originated 
and preserved?” The question seems easily answered. The stories 
existing here are not nearly so numerous as we generally suppose; 
and the greater part* of them are such as are told by the lowest and 
most ignorant of the inhabitants, and such, too, as the older and 
more intelligent will neither repeat nor believe. The long and dreary 
winters, the biting winds and huge snow drifts of the district, which 
shut up the peasants by their turf fires, have, I think, had a great 
deal to do with fabricating the lower class of these legends. Every 
body knows that a dark night is the most productive of ghost stories, 
spiriting them forth from the dim and dingy caves of memory to 
appear but only on the hearth, to affright but only the credulous; 
and to prepare the imaginative minds of gossips to turn, as they go 
homeward in the dark, a donkey into a demon, and its kindly salute 
into the “‘shriek of a spirit lost.” The Ghost of the Back Forest, 
which haunted the vicinity of Ludchurch, and terrified the benighted 
traveller as he wound along through the trees towards Castle Cliff, 
originated, I presume, like the far-famed “ Bosley Boggart,” + partly 
in the screams of an owl, partly in the roar of the winds along the 
forest glens, and partly in the half-sleeping mind of some simple 
cottager. To a like source also, coupled with the romantic character 
of the district, may be attributed the tales of terror which have found 
their way into so many mouths; and which find such willing auditors 
in the trippers and tourists who come hither from afar. Indeed, every 
little incident dimly shining in the far off past is made the foundation 
of a legend. A ghost is domiciled in every dark glen, and a tale told 
of every remarkable object. It is no wonder, therefore, that faint and 
obscure scraps of past history, which have been floating for years in 
the minds of the people, should come forth in new shapes and fantastic 
clothing when they are told in words.t Still there are here many 
legends founded on truth; many from which some interesting fact 
may be obtained; yet it is not for me alone, but for every one to 
make his own selection of those he deems creditable, and, looking at 
their drift rather than their words, to deduce some new truth, or 
to dispel some dark old fiction by the light which they afford when 
opened. 





* The more respectable, if, indeed, not all worth relating, are either mentioned in 
this paper, or may be found in Legends of the Forest. 

+ hits a genuine fact that a terrible ghost was, some years ago, sup to appear 
in Bosley, and its fame spread terror through the country for miles. I consider, how- 
ever, all stories of it are too low for the pages of the RELIQUARY, and so passed over 
it in silence when noting the village. 

t An illustration of this, together with a few notes on another part of Leek Forest, 
I hope to give in another number of the RELIQUARY. 
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But the Moorlands should not be visited merely for their legendary 
lore. There are here landscapes containing very beautiful scenery ; 
rocks, and hills, and heath; moors, and woods, and waters so admirably 
arranged, so wild and yet so wonderful, as to baffle description and to 
defy the power of words to pourtray them.* 


*‘ Here Nature reigns in hills in woods, in dales, 
In silver streams, in meadows broad and fair, 
In golden sunshine falling everywhere, 
In music ringing from the fleecy clouds, 
That hide in light the heaven-approaching lark. 
O’erpowered with ecstacy J fail to mark 
Closely the portions of the varied scene, 
But feel that all is grand, is good, is sweet, 
From the brown heather, waving at my feet, 
To yon tall mount, that rising high is seen 
Toward the heaven. O GOD! Who didst create 
For Thine own glory this stupendous whole, 
Teach me to see Thee here, wise, glorious, great; 
Oh fill my heart with love, with light my soul!” 


Leekfrith. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE OLDEST PARISH REGISTERS OF 
BEELEY, DERBYSHIRE. 


BY THE REV. W, R. BELL, M.A. 


Tue oldest Register of Beeley is a narrow folio of parchment, bound 
in oak boards, and is written partly in Latin and partly in English. 
It seems to have been always in good hands, judging by its condition 
and the writing. In those respects it rivals the Youlgreave Register 
of equal date, which is probably one of the noblest in the county. 
The Beeley Register is remarkable for the valuable historical notes 
which it contains, relative to the foundation of the Parish Church and 
the settlement of the benefice. 

The following extracts will show its character to great advantage. 
On the fly-leaf inside, occurs this notice :—“ Regestrum verum om- 
nium et singulorum Baptism, Matrimonium, et Sepult. inceptu 
secundu forma Statnti. Tricessimo Ano Regni Regis Henrici Octavi : 
et Anno Domini nri Milesimo quingentesimo tricesimo octavo usq ad 
hunc Ann p'sentem. 1633.” Next we read, “Memor. That June 
11", —86, there was collected in the Chapellery of Beeley for a Brief 
for the French Protestants the sum of 11s. 5d.” The proper heading 
of the Register is, “‘ Registru ut sequitur d. Beeley ;” date 1538° and 
1539°. The first entry is a baptism, “ Anna filia Richardi Holme 
baptiz. 21 die Decem. (1538).” On page 2 occurs this memorandum, 
“That the Chappell of Beeleigh was builded and finished sboute y° 





* None of this scenery, however, equals that of Dovedale, or Beresford Glen, and 
some Derbyshire Dules. Nevertheless, though of a different kind, some of the scenes 
about, Ludchurch are lovely almost beyond belief. 
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XVII" of July 1375, and by an aunciente agreem*. made about that 
time betweene Bakewell and Beeleigh y* minister of Bakewell tempor, 
existentewaRB . 1 1 wwe dewes there unless he send (or, 
pa ... . . . . . « moneth, as by the aunciente Register 
Bookes more planely doth appear, for if y* minister of Bakewell negleet 
one moneth at Beleigh, he losses his dewes thence for ever.” 

On page 21 this notice is found, “ Regist ut suprascript. p. me 
Ricardu Slacke Ministru de Beeley Ann: et die ultim ante Specificat,” 
which shows that the Register, up to the date of the notice, is only a 
copy of a still older copy, or of the original. 

Observe, “Johannes Froggatt, senior. et Anthoninus Houlm de 
Beeley predict. eode tempore antedict”—Hierophytes (1638). 

“Christian filia Mri Nicholai Hill et Anna uxor eius bapt. fuit 
decim quarto die Martii Anno pdicto (1639). 

“Mem.* That the Chappell of Beeleigh, Beeley, or Beely, was 
consecrated y® X of March 1378 and y° noiacon, elecon, placing and 
displacing of y* Ministers y‘of hath all alonge ev" sithence belonged 
soly and wholy to y*® more pte of y* Inhabitaunts of Beeley as by the 
Auncient Register Bookes more at large doth appear.” 

“ Post 29° diem Septembris in anno domini 1653 Matrimonii con- 
tractio (in longe tempore ante ex ministris peracta) finita esset exactu 
parliamenti.” 

** Omnia sub sole humana sunt mutabilia.” 


In English thus—“ The marriage contract beinge performed by Minis- 
ters in a long time before, was ended by an Acte of Parliament after 
the 29th day of September in the year of our Lord, 1653 :” 


“ All humane things under the sun are mutable or subject to change.” 


The following curious autobiography now occurs in the Register— 
“‘ John Cantrell, Minister and Scholemaster at Darley in the years of 
our Lord 1627, 1628, 1629, 1630, 1631, 1632. Scholemaster at Mr. 
Raphael Barke’s house at Stanton in the yeares 1633, 1634, 1635. 
Minister and Scholemaster againe at Dariey in the yeares 1636, 1637, 
1638, 1639, 1640, 1641, 1642, 1643, 1644. Minister and Schole- 
master at Ashover in the yeares 1645, 1646. Minister and Schole- 
master at Hucknall Tokard in the Countie of Nottingham in the 
yeares 1647, 1648. Minister and Scholemaster at Elton in the yeares 
1649, 1650, 1651, 1652. Minister at Parwich and Scholemaster at 
Parwich, Elton, Winster and Darley in the yeares 1653, 1654, 1655. 
Minister at Chelmorton and Beeleigh, and Scholemaster there in the 
year 1656. 

“Sic transit tempus vitee humane. 


“Per me Johanem Cantrell ministr ac Mathemat, decimo tertio die 
Junij in hoc anno. 1656.” 

This very erratic “ Minister and Scholemaster” seems to have had 
a considerable part of North Derbyshire to himself, and we may hope 
that it was his zeal for the cause of true religion, and not the feeling 
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of unrestrained conceit and greed for gain, so characteristic of those 
unhappy times, which impelled him to change his residence so fre- 
quently. Unless he was a sort of Alcibiades, or an Admirable Crich- 
ton, it is difficult to see how he could perform his ministerial and 
scholastic duties in the midst of so much bustle. He must have been 
an animated shuttlecock, the sport of parochial battledores; and 
somehow the game, which had been played for about thirty years, 
must have been played out when he wrote, “ Sic transit,” &c. Ishould 
not like to answer for the depth of his theological knowledge, and as 
to the probable profundity of his mathematics, let my good mathe- 
matical friend decide, who would have been his near neighbour had old 
Cantrell lived a couple of centuries later. 

Here are a few more notices of more or less interest—‘ The ancient 
custom of Beely ever sithence the Chappell was consecrated being 
Thursday y® 10." of March 1378, hath been for the Minister, tempore 
existente to chuse one Chapplewarden, and the major part of y* In- 
habts. of Beeleigh anoth™ in Easter week or win 20 days—yearly.” 

“Memor*, That the Reverend Doctor Lancelot Addison, Dean of 
Lichfield, held his triennial visitation at Bakewell, Octob’. 29 Anno. 
1686.” 

“ April 29. 1702. Saims Fearne, Curato,—Isaac Ashburn Aiditus, 
Reverendus Dr. Addison visitavit apud Bakewell.” 

“ Reverendas Dr. Gulielmus Binkes, Decanus de Lichfield, visitavit 
apud Bakewell, decimo sexto die Junij, Anno preedicto, et nota Registri 
tradita erat.” 

“Robertus Schollar de Magno Rowsley, Generosus, et Elizabetha 
filia Johannis Calvert et Dorothes uxoris ejus generosum de Beeleigh 
octavo die Septembris virtute Licentie nupti erant anno predicto 
(1709) Aug. 24.” 

“Reverendus Dr. Kimberley, Decanus de Lichfieldiensis visitavit 
apud Bakewell, June 1714.” 

The remaining extracts still to be given relate wholly to the foun- 
dation of the Church of Beeley, the patronage of the benefice, &c. 

Memor*. That y* Impropriacon of y* Tythes of Corne and Haye of 
y‘ ould agreement betweene y* Inhabitaunts of Bakewell and Beeleigh, 
that y° Ministers of Bakewell should have small Tythes and Oblations 
for saying Masse or Divine Service every moneth at Beeleigh, was 
made on Thursday y* 17 of July, 1735, uppon such conditions. Im- 
primis, That if y® saide Minist* of Bakewell neglect theyre office one 
moneth without reasonable excuse allowed uppon by y* more pte of 
y* Inhabitaunts of Beeleigh (tempore existente) or, 2% If y* saide 
Inhabts. of Beeleigh could obtayne a Minist™ of theyre own to serve 
theyre Church, from thenceforth y* Minist’ of Bakewell was not to 
have any dewes from Beeleigh. 

Memor*. Y* y* free Chappell of Beeleigh was consecrated on Thurs- 
day y* 10% of March 1378 and eke sithence y* more pte of y* Inhabts. 
of Beeleigh have had power to choose y™ own Minister. 

The information of John Froggatt of Froggatt, Peter Clay of Birch- 
over, Hugh Wilson of Fullinge, and Anthony Holme of Beeleigh, 
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taken by me Thomas Broome, Archdeacon of Derby and Official of y 
Peculiar and Jurisdiction of Bakewell, att y* Visitation holden there 
about Easter 1671: 

Who said upon their oathes (the youngest of them being then about 
76 years ould)—Imprimis, That they have been informed by their 
ancestors that y*® ancient free Chappell att Beeleigh was built and con- 
secrated many years before Bakewell Church. Item.—That there ig 
no manner of dewes belonging to y* Vicars of Bakewell from any 
inhabitants within Beleigh Chappelry, unless hired to officiate there, 
and that for about 70 years last past y* Vicars of Bakewell have either 
officiated there themselves, or procured a lawful Minister to officiate 
there by and with y* consent of the major part of y* inhabitants of 
Beleigh, at least every month, or had no maner of dues from any 
inhabitants within Beleigh Chappelry. Item.—That y*® major part 
of y® inhabitants of Beleigh for about 70 years last past have had sole 
and absolute power to chuse their own minister, and the official of 
Bakewell hath only the approbation of him, (but no power to displace 
him), and all maner of dues mentioned in this book belongs de jure to 
the Minister of Beleigh for y time being, and he hath power to chuse 
One Chappelwarden yearly. 

In testimony whereof y° parties above named have hereunto sett to 
their own hands, y* 19 day of July 1671. 

The mark of Jonn Frocearr. fff. 
Peter Cray. P. 
Hue Witson. W. 
AntHony Hote. H. 


This is a true relation of all maner of dues that can be justly 
claymed from the inhabitants belonging to or reputed to belong within 
the Chappelry of Beleigh in Darbyshire, when that cure is void, and 
the Vicar of Bakewell is hired by the more part of y® said inhabitants 
to officiate therein (otherwise there is no dues at all belonging to him). 
And Mr. Christopher Lawson, present Vicar of Bakewell promised in 
this Court to serve or procure a lawful minister to serve monthly at 
Beleigh free Chappel, and to administer y*° Sacrament, and to marry, 
baptize, and burie as often as occasion require, or he to require no 
dues there. 

The customary payments of the inhabitants of Beeley and Harwood 
Grange to the Vicar of Bakewell for Easter duties and mortuaries, 
there being no other payments to him, as it was proved att a Visita- 
tion held at Bakewell in the year 1671, before the Worshipfull Thomas 
Browne, Archdeacon of this County, and official of the peculiar and 
jurisdiction of Bakewell, upon a difference there was between Chris- 
topher Lawson then Vicar of Bakewell, and the said inhabitants of 
Beeley and Harwood, by John Froggatt of Froggatt, Peter Clay of 
Birchover, Hugh Wilson, of Fallinge, and Anthony Holme of Beeley, 
the youngest of them being then 76 years old, and wch the said Mr. 
Lawson afterwards recieved, and Mr. Edward Smith his successor, are 
as followeth, viz.— 
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For Christmas 
Offerings, when he s serves 23 Beeley ‘Church, “the Master o or > Mistress 


or Dame of a family each of them ........ 2 
of all others sojourners, saci and children above 
16 years old, each one . ccccccccess = 
His dues for the House 1d., Garden 1d.. , Plough ld. . pense wo 
for every Milch Cow 1d., Calf id. 14 
for a foal . 9 
——— for Geese, if above 6, 1d. if under 1s, “but if 15, ‘1d, 24 
for Piggs the like. 
for every Hen 2 eggs, 
Geese if not agreed for, to be delivered in Bakewell Church yard on or 
about Midsummer day, and the like for piggs if they happen. 


Memorandum. Imprimis, That the free Chappell of Beligh in 
Darbyshire was built, and finished on or about Thursday the 17 of 
July 1375. Secondly. It was consecrated on or about Thursday the 
10 of March 1378, 3°% Ever since that time the nomination and 
election, the placing and displacing of the Minister of Beligh hath 
belonged soly and to the more part of the Inhabitants of Beleighe. 
44ly. Ever since there hath belonged to the Minister of Beligh for 
the time being for serving (or procuring the cure to bee served) there, 
monthly the Chapel yard and House, 20/: from the Deane and Chapter 
of Lichfield, to bee paid yearly on or about Candlemas or Midsummer, 
and ii. pound and nineteen shillings to bee paid quarterly after the 
maner of assessment, by the inhabitants of Beligh, Rowesley, Harwood 
Grange, Fallinge, and other out houses inhabiting within these 
hamlets,—and all oblations or offerings ; and all small tithes of pigys, 
geese and eggs, to be gathered on or about Midsummer, and all house 
dewes for houses, gardens, ploughs, milk cows, calves, and foles,—and 
lay stalles (wall grave made in the Chancel or Church),—Christenings 
and weddings and burialls ; and there is no rightes or maner of dewes 
belonging to anie minister whatsoever except hee bee nominated and 
elected and officiate at Beligh as aforesaid: and the Chapell Wardens 
are to be chosen in Easter Week, or within 20 daies afterwards,—one 
of them by the Inhabitants, and another by the Minister of Beleigh 
as by all the Register boukes more plainly and att large doth apeare, 

Stipendium debiti annuatim ap. festa primarij, et Nativatat Johis 
Baptist. a Decan et capt. de Lichfield ministro de Beeley est viginti 
solid, ut manifestm sit latu Registr. ibdm ubi compositis int. Vicar de 
Bakewell et Decan admonet et confirmatio Capell. de Beeley decimo 
Martii Ano Dni MCCC. septuagesimo octavo. Endowment. et Im- 
propriet Vicar de Bakewell Kalend. 17° Julij Ano MCCC. septuagesimo 
quinto. 

Carolus Rex Angli obiit morte tricessimo die Ano XX ipsius Anoque 


Dni. 1648. 
Laithkirk Parsonage, Yorkshire. 





THE TALBOTS OF EYAM. 
BY WILLIAM WOOD. 


A casual survey of times past affords, in numberless instances, g 
striking contrast when compared with the present age. Not the least 
conspicuous is the marked difference as regards the location or settling 
of families: migration, or moving from place to. place, is the prevail. 
ing characteristic of times present, whereas in days long gone by,a 
great number of families became rooted and fixed to one place, gene. 
ration after generation. In mountainous districts this was particularly 
the case: in the Peak of Derbyshire, certain families are known to 
have resided in one place, both in hamlets and villages, for many 
successive centuries— 


* Mortals attached to regions mountainous 
Like their own stedfast clouds,’’ 


To have escaped the overwhelming current of oblivion, such families 
must have been more or less distinguished above the generality of 
their neighbours ; comparative wealth, official patronage, or mental 
superiority, must necessurily be assumed as being instrumental in 
keeping them so long in such a vividly cherished remembrance. 

The Talbots, of Eyam, is one instance of a family becoming almost 
identical with the place of their residence ; a rather novel case of a 


family who, although now extinct at Eyam, have left innumerable, 
and all but imperishable, traces of their existence, far beyond (save in 
one instance), that of the other inhabitants of the village. It is 
not intended here to enumerate the particulars of the known gene- 
rations of this family, but merely to give a few incidents appertaining 
to them, as recorded on the mental tablets of some who are even 
now passing through this “vale of tears.” The musty records of 
tradition mention the Talbots of Eyam, before the date of the first 
entry in the Register (1630). In the eastward part of the village, 
the door-head of an old house, formerly known as the parson’s house, 
contains the still very legible inscription:—“T. R. 1612”—having 
undoubted reference to a Robert or Richard Talbot.* Some of the 
Talbots who died of the plague were buried in the garden belonging 
to this house. 

The living or benefice of Eyam, was for a long period of time 
in the gift of the Earls of Shrewsbury, whose family name was 
Talbot, and it is said that the origin of the family of Talbots at 
Eyam, was through the living being presented by one of the Earls 
of Shrewsbury to a relative of the same family name—Talbot. This 
declaration or statement was uniformly made by the Talbots of Eyam 
down to the last generation. The chancel of the church at Eyam 
was rebuilt and enlarged near three centuries ago, tradition says at 





* Two or three centuries back, it was common in inscriptions—at least of one name 
—for the initial of the surname to precede that of the Christian name, as “T. R. 
means Robert or Richard Talbot. 
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the cost of one Parson Talbot, Rector of Eyam; and as a kind of col- 
lateral proof, the crest of the arms of the Earls of Shrewsbury—a talbot 
or dog—is carved on the interior of the chancel roof. The Register 
at Eyam commences thus—‘“ Bur. Robert Talbot, Rector, Oct. 1630.” 
This Robert Talbot was, for a while, thought to be the great link 
wanting in the chain or pedigree of one claimant of the estates and 
title of the late Earl of Shrewsbury; and the Register at Eyam was 
well thumbed on that occasion by the wily limbs of the law. I have 
by me a copy of the Will of this Robert Talbot, made in the reign of 
Charles the First (13 Aug. 1630), in which he disposes of his property 
and effects to his wife, Bridget, his brothers, Thomas and Richard, and 
others. After the attestation, there is the following singular memo- 
rndum—‘“ I, Robert Talbot, now Parson of Eyam, do by these presents 
testifye, that I have manie things owinge to me which I have no 
account of neither bill nor bond, 7mprimis—Francis Frith, of Grindie- 
ford-bridge, £5 0 0. Jtem. John Wilson, son of Arthur, and An- 
thony Backhouse, of Foolow, I lent to pay an Officer £1 1 0. Item. 
Edward Hall, of Foolow, for a close £1 2 0. Item. Stephen Goddard 
£100. Item. Martin Furness £0 7 0. Jtem. Adam Hawksworth, 
of Hazelford £2 10 0. Jtem. Anthony Redfearn, of Nether Padley 
£0 10 0. Jtem. Richard Heald, of Grindleford-bridge £0 15 0.” 

Thirty-six years after the death of “good Parson Talbot,” occurred 
the terrible visitation—the Plague—by which thirteen members of 
the devoted family of Talbot fell victims. It appears there were then 
several families of that name, most probably descendants of Thomas 
and Richard, brothers of Parson Talbot. A Richard Talbot and his 
wife aud five children, resided at Riley, a holm or farmhouse, on the 
eastward verge of Eyam; the whole of this family, residing at home, 
perished, and a tabular tomb still exists to their memories. The 
names of the Talbots who fell by this dire pestilence, and the dates of 
their deaths are hereunder given :— 


March 27, 1666. | Richard Talbot ...July 25, 1666. 
July 5, Joan Talbot 26, 
RRUER TRIO ..5.<00 op 
B Jonathan Talbot... ,, 30, 
17, Bridget Talbot ...Aug. 15, 
Catherine Talbot... 18, Catherine Talbot... ,, 30, 
Robert Talbot 24, 
After this awful decimation of the families of Talbot, there was still 
a remnant left, for Richard, a grandson of Thomas, probably the 
brother of Parson Talbot, was more than ordinarily distinguished 
amongst the rustic villagers of Eyam. The father of Richard was 
parish clerk and publican, he resided in a house anent the churchyard, 
known by the sign of the “Bull’s Head;” another instance of the 
trite and hacknied Hudibrastic conplet— 
«‘ Wherever is found a house of prayer, 
The devil is sure to have a chapel near.” 
The birth of extraordinary characters, has, according to popular 
belief, been generally accompanied by some exciting marvel in nature 
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in some form or degree. Thus, in the year 1703, when Richard 
Talbot came into the world, the attendants on the occasion were 
astonished to find that the new-born babe had only one arm. This 
surprise was soon succeeded by another, for on looking out the infant 
clothes, made by the mother during her pregnancy, it was found 
that the little shirt and frock had each one armhole only! This un. 
questionable circumstance affords matter for endless conjecture and 
speculation. The child, Richard, grew to man’s estate, followed his 
father’s vocations, of innkeeper and parish clerk ; and was, meanwhile, 
a kind of prodigy for athletic sports and other exercises common to the 
day. In his prime and decline of life he was familiarly called Dickey 
Talbot: as strong, as courageous, as fearless, as active, as Dickey 
Talbot, were the usual comparisons made in, and for miles around, 
Eyam. In personal combats he was the unfailing victor; in musical 
science he professed great knowledge; in bell-ringiug he was more 
than a match for any two-armed ringer who mounted the steeple; in 
games he was a matchless adept ; indeed, in a variety of ways he may 
be considered to have been a sort of village Crichton. At the age of 
fifty-seven, Feb. 12, 1760, Dickey Talbot paid the great and last debt 
of nature, leaving faint footprints on the sands of time, which more 
than a century of the incidents of village life have not entirely effaced, 

Richard Talbot had two sons only, Robert and William, the former 
died at the age of sixteen, and the latter, during his boyhood sus- 
tained an injury, by getting his legs entangled in the bell-ropes in the 
tawer of Eyam church, which rendered him lame to the end of his 
days. William Talbot succeeded his father as publican and parish 
clerk; the former vocation he soon relinquished, on the, to him, mo- 
mentous occasion of disappointed love. Cherishing a tender and warm 
attachment for a distant female relative, he offered her his hand, but 
was rejected; and as a means of alleviating his blighted hopes, he 
sold the inn, which he had inherited from his forefathers, retired into 
privacy, abiding by his resolution never more to court the favours, or 
bask in the sweet smiles, of the fair daughters of Eve. Continuing his 
office of parish clerk, and having other ample means of living, he 
zealously devoted himself to music and literature, in which he made 
such great proficiency, that he was looked up to with some degree of 
reverential esteem in the village and neighbourhood. His musical 
compositions for sacred purposes, had a great celebrity throughout 
some parts of the Peak district; his taste for the great epic poets, and 
literature in general, afforded him an exhaustless fund of increasing 
pleasure; and his very extensive library, was at that time, an un 
paralleled novelty in an “isolated Zoar” like Eyam. Thus did the 
last of the Talbots spend his days; reverenced alike by young and old, 
he was familiarly and respectfully spoken of as “ Master Talbot,” or 
by the thoughtless, as “Old Billy Talbot.” In my boyhood I well 
remember seeing this venerable individual, Sabbath after Sabbath, in 
his pew in the chancel of the church at Eyam; his slim figure, his 
plain dress, his, large shoe-buckles, are vividly impressed on my mind; 
and above all, his sedate aspect, his evidently pure religious feeling, 
still picture him to my mental vision as a still existing statue of con- 
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templative devotion. On the 16th of April, 1817, old Billy Talbot 
shuffled off this mortal coil, and was interred near the chancel door of 
fyam church, amidst the surrounding ashes of his ancestors. A 
headstone, amongst others belonging to his family, contains the follow- 
inscription and epitaph :— 


‘* Near this stone lieth the 
Remains of William Talbot, which 
By his death causeth the name of the 
Family to be extinct. He died 16th 
April, 1817, in the 79th year of his age.” 


** Cold death o’ertook him in his aged years, 
And left no parents’ unavailing tears ; 
Relations now enjoy his worldly store, 

The race forgotten, and the name no more.” 


Notwithstanding what has been said on the subject of literary taste 
in connection with the last of the Eyam Talbots, it must be admitted, 
that if the above stanza emanated from his pen (as stated), that it is a 
sad blunder, besides being void of originality. In the Fifth Book of 
the Iliad, the fate of the two brothers, Xanthus and Thodn, killed at 
the siege of Troy, is thus alluded to— 

** Cold death o’ertakes them in their blooming years, 
And leaves the father unavailing tears : 


To strangers now descends his heapy store, 
The race forgotten, and the name no more.’’”* 


Thus terminated the family, as regards name, of the Eyam Talbots ; 
a family not distinguished for wealth, but for being in what was known 
in their times, as easy and respectable circumstances. Above all, 
they are to this day spoken of with the most unfeigned regard and 
esteem. Of the descendants of this honoured family, through the 
female line, there are only a few known, one is Robert W. Knowles, 
of the firm of Knowles and Green, bleachers, Edgar Street, Manches- 
ter, and Meadow Side, Bolton, Lancashire; another is Brian Clarke, 
farmer, Tuxford, Nottinghamshire, who is a descendant of a female of 
the Talbots of Riley, who left that place just before the plague. 


Eyam. 





* According to custom in Homeric times, collateral relations, would through their 
trustees, seise the estates of Phenops, father of Xanthus and Thotn.— Vide Note, 
Pope's Homer’s Iliad, Book v. Vol. ii. pages 19 and 20. 





A SECOND NOTICE OF 
CUSTOMS, NOTIONS, AND PRACTICES, AT ASHFORD-IN. 
THE-WATER, SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


BY THOMAS BRUSHFIELD, J.P. 


Tue consideration of the past in our lives—and the reflection that our 
actions may be linked in some way or other (it may be to a very 
limited extent) with the history of the locality in which it has pleased 
God to place us in the world—the consideration also, that the all 
important Now is momentarily becoming the settled and unalterable 
THEN ; that all our present doings, productive as they may be of good 
or evil, will be subject to a searching scrutiny, must, in my opinion, 
have a good moral influence on ourselves and on society. All thought. 
ful and rightly constituted minds will, on such reflections, feel a desire 
that their deeds may be such as to win a blessing from the coming 
generations, and that their names may stand well in the estimation of 
the good and true of all times, under the severe ordeal to which the © 
future may subject them. The lines of the Poet— 


** Honour and fame from no cendition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies,” 


contain an undoubted truth ; and with such thoughts in our minds, it 
becomes our duty to endeavour, in passing along the pathway of this, 
our probationary state of existence—however humble, however narrow 
the circle may be in which we move—“ to walk circumspectly, not as 
fools but as wise,” worthy of our high destiny, keeping our hands pure 
from defilement, and doing our utmost to remedy whatever evil, 
wrong, or absurdity, we may find existing around and about us, and, 
as far as possible, gild this morning of our being with all that is beau- 
tiful, graceful, and good ; that those who come to fill our places may 
catch the influence of our example, and so, step by step, perpetuate 
the advance, upwards and onwards, until is reached the consummation 
of that glorious period, when purity, truth, and blessedness, stiall reign 
in everlasting splendour on the earth. 

In recording and exposing some of the many evils and absurdities 
which have come under my notice and observation, I feel that I am 
carrying out my own principles, and doing that which I commend to 
the thoughtful consideration of others, convinced as I am, that the 
exposition of evils and absurdities is the surest mode of ridding the 
world of them ; and perfectly satisfied that no reader of the “ Ret 
quary” will grudge the space my humble communication on the 
subject occupies in its pages. To continue my record, I will first 
notice the day called 

PLovcH Monpay—It was a custom on the first Monday after the 
twelfth day from Christmas-Day, for men, supposed to be ploughmen, 
to go about the village, and to the farm-houses near to it, dragging 
with them a plough, and solicit from the farmholders gifts of money 
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or beer. These men were called Plough Bullocks, and on being refused 
the gifts they sought, they would sometimes use the plough most 
offensively, and plough up the grass plot or the graveled walk belong- 


ing to the parties who had the courage to refuse their demands. This 
custom, by the operation of which lawless insolence could carry into 
effect its most dangerous rule with perfect impunity, has, I believe, 
long passed away. 

The engraving of the celebration of the custom of Plough Bullocks 
in the olden time, which we are enabled to give through the kindness 
of Messrs. Chambers, represents the exciting scene of the dance round 
the plough, in which the whole band of performers took part. 

Sarove Turspay.—Also called Goody’s Tuesday—was held as a 
notable day in the village. At eleven o'clock in the morning of that 
day, a bell called the “ Pancake Bell,” was rung in the Church Tower, 
and on the first sounding of that bell the children of the schools in 
the village were released from their studies, and had the rest of the 
day for holiday purposes—indeed it was a general holiday. The game 
of football was generally played during the after part of the day. 
These customs are still observed—the pancakes, the bell-tolling, and 
the football playing—and there is no harm in them. From the fol- 
lowing lines, which I have often heard repeated as part of an old 
poetical address— ' 


** And on Shrove Tuesday when the bell does ring, 
We will go out at hens and cocks to fling,” 
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it seems that at some former period the practice of throwing stones at 
fowls—a cruel sport /—was among the customs of the village. I belieye 
such a custom still exists in some of the southern counties of the 
kingdom, and am very happy to find my little village has abandoned 
it. I must, as a faithful recorder, mention another Shrove Tuesday 
custom, and one that is still, I believe, observed—it is for an unengaged 
youth to kiss the first young single female he meets on that day. 
This custom is called “ Lousing,” and the salutation is considered 
to be a sure presage of a union for life of the parties concerned 
But that such presage is not to be relied upon J am a living evidence, 

MounTepanks.—An itinerant class of beings, called mountebanks, 
partaking of the characters of Showmen, Conjurors, Merry Andrew, 
Quack Doctors, and Humourists, occasionally visited the village. A sort 
of platform on the top of a cart, served as a stage for their antics and 
performances. Their peculiar manners and curious phraseology, ac- 
companied by rude music—generally a shepherd’s pipe and a large 
drum—attracted to the place of their performance the chief portion 
of the inhabitants. The principal attractions were clumsy conjuring 
tricks, eating fire, and feats of agility, with grotesque dress, and 
humorous stories, offering prizes for grinning through a horse-collar, 
sack-racing, and eating hot stir-pudding ; the last to be consumed 
out of basins, without the use of spoons, by Nature’s own ladles— 
the hands alone to be used in the eating—the dirtier the hands, 
the more amusing and attractive the feat to the lookers on. After 
these feats were concluded, the Merry Andrew of the party, being 
the chief speaker, would introduce a sort of lottery, with certain 
prizes which he would name—among which a watch was generally 
the principal attraction for the gapers to try their fortune on. I, on 
two occasions, tried my luck, and on each occasion succeeded in 
obtaining a prize, in the shape of a box of green ointment for my 
shilling. I never heard of any one being fortunate enough to get 
the watch. After all there’s a sort of. fascination in being deceived 
by such trickery, if carried out in good humour ; under such circun- 
stances 

** The pleasure almost is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat,” 

and no doubt I should have had another try at it, had the opportunity 
offered, but fortunately the trickery didn’nt answer, the mountebanks 
left off visiting the village, and this retail system of deceiving the 
wonder-loving natives is no longer sufficiently profitabie to practise. 
At one of these exhibitions, when the stir-pudding eaters were dirtier 
than usual, I well remember one of the lookers-on declare in strong 
terms, that she would never eat stir-pudding again. Another fact | 
would state—on my going home, after seeing the conjuror of the party 
cram his mouth with tow, and pour out of it halfpence, I remember 
asking my father why I might not be apprenticed to so money-making 
a business? This is an illustration of the evils which must arise from 
any deception being practised on young minds. Lotteries and games 
of chance have ever a demoralizing influence on the mind—they are 
like pits and quagmires in the pathway of life—hidden from the w- 
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suspecting eye by deceptive coverings ; by their false glitter, the foot 
of inexperience is frequently attracted from the true road to fame, 
eminence, and happiness, for it is only through the portals of perse- 
yerance and honest industry that those blessings can be secured. 

May Furies, Cock CHarers ork Buzzers.—When I was a child, it 
was 2 common source of amusement among children to pass a crooked 
pin through the tail of a cock-chafer (buzzers we called them), and 
tying it to a string whirl it round, causing the poor insect to spread 
its wings and make a humming noise. It was a cruel sport, and such 
practices must ever produce on the mind of a child, indifference to 
suffering and to deeds of cruelty. The subject appears trifling in 
itself, but I feel certain that it is of much importance in its conse- 
quences ; and I trust and hope, that if the practice has not been 
discontinued, those whose sacred duty it is to secure young minds 
from evil influences, will do their utmost to abolish the cruel pastime.* 

CaTcHING THE OwL.—Among the amusing tricks of the time about 
which I write, was one called “ Catching the Owl.” The dupe of the 
performance was directed to climb a ladder which was placed to the 
opening, called the “ picking-hole,” of a barn end, and hold a sieve to 
such opening, in order to secure the owl, which the lover of mischief 
and his associates in the trick promised to scare out of the bar=. 
The unfortunate owl-catcher, true to his post and his purpose, would 
soon however be undeceived, and find that instead of an owl falling 
into his trap, a pail or two of water, generally not of the purest quality, 
would be thrown through the sieve he was holding, and drench him 


thoroughly ; thus would he become, for some considerable time, the 
sport and jest of his village companions, and would very long after- 
wards have the question put to him, “ Didst catch it, Lad?” I fear 
this silly practice has not quite died out even now! 

I have now exceeded my limit of space in the present number, but 
I shall endeavour to furnish for the next, the remaining remarks and 
remembrances I have on the subject matter of these papers. 


London. 





* It is much to be regretted, that this cruel and unmeaning practice is still indulged 
into a considerable extent by children in the rural districts, not only of Derbyshire 
but elsewhere. 





AN ATTEMPT AT A DERBYSHIRE GLOSSARY. 
BY JOHN SLEIGH. 


Feexine that the rapid spread of education and the development of 
the railway system are year by year sweeping away peculiarities of 
local phraseology, and reducing all provincial dialects to one common 
level, I have for some time past been collecting such words and collo- 
quial expressions as appeared peculiar to this district—all equally dear 
to the philologist and antiquary, and most of them doubtless archaisms 
handed down to us from our Saxon and Norman forefathers. In this 
list I have not pretended to include terms used exclusively by miners, 
seeing that they are never likely to come into general circulation, and 
that copious lists already exist in Mander’s and other works; nor have 
I, as a rule, given words which come rather under the head of 
“slang,” or which may be found in Webster’s or any other good dic- 
tionary; nor such as have become so universally used as to be readily 
understood by any common observer. Their derivations I leave to 


abler pens than mine, resting satisfied if what I have done serve to 
direct attention to the task, and enable some future editor to compile 
a glossary worthy of the subject and of the county. 

To Mr. Peter Furness, of Eyam, I have to tender my best thanks 
for a revision of the list, and for the introduction of many words 


which had escaped my attention. 


Abide. Endure. I conna’ aboide hur. 
Grin and abide, quod vide. 

Aboon. Above. 

Adderslee alias Harrowslee. Alderwasley. 

Addle. Rotten as an egg; also to earn 
wages. 

Addlings. Savings. 

Adit. A level in a mine. 

Afeard. Afraid. 

Afterclap. An unlooked-for evil conse- 
quence. 


Anthony-pig. The ruckling of the litter. 

Antrimsortanterums. Vagaries. Lawks! 
she’s in her tantrums agen. 

Ark. A chest; hence the name of Ark- 
wright. 

Arles-penny. Earnest money. 

Arsy-varsy. Head over heels. 


Atomy. A skeleton. ’ 


Afterings. Strokings, or last of a cow’s 
milk ; sometimes called stripings. 

Agatards (a-gate-wards). Setting a per- 
son on his road. 

Agate. A-doing, or setting a thing a- 
going ; agate o’ ploughing, &. 

Aim or oss. To attempt. 

A-jar. Half open, as a door. 

Alegar, ale-aigre. Sour as alegar. 

All along of. All owing to. 

All-gates. All ways. 

Alloverish. An indescribable feeling of 


illness. 

All there. Not all there; deficient in 
intellect ; stupid. 

Among-hand. In the intervals of other 
work. 

Anders or ounders. Morning meal. 

Andle. Anvil. Stiddy. 

Anent. Opposite. 


Aulm orhaulm. A handle, or helve. 
Awf. Elf, fairy. 
Aye. Always; for ever and aye. 


Baccy. Tobacco. 

Backfriend. A -nail, 

Backside. Backyard. 

Badger. A huckster, or more commonly, 
ealman. 


m ; 

Badly. Sick. 

Bage. A tract of land. 

Bakster. A female baker. 

Bak’stone. A stone or iron heated for 
baking oat-cake. 

Balks (or bawks). Hayloft. 

Ballywark. The gripes. 

Bang. To beat, = ; that bangs a’. 

Bangbeggar. Beadle. . 

Banging. Very great; e.g. banging lie. 

Bangup. Barm. 
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Banksman. Superintendent of coalpit, 

Bar or bargh. A horseway up a hill, as 
Baslow-bar, Beely-bar, &c. 

Bernacles. Spectacles. 


ing. Rind of cheese. 
Bastile. A workhouse. 
Bat. To wink; bad coal. 
Batch of bread. As much as is baked at 
one time. j 
Batten. A sheaf of straw. 
Bay of hay. Hay in a Dutch barn. 
Bart. Aboard. 
Bawsen-ballied. Ruptured. 
Beestings. Milk directly after calving. 
Behint. Behind. 
Beleakins. By the lady-kin, or little lady. 
Belemme. Believe me. 
Belive. By-and-by. It spits now, it ’ll 
w beloive. 
Belk. To eructate. 
Bell. To bawl or roar. 
Bellanded. Poisoned by particles of lead 


ore. 

Beloike. Certainly; aye, beloike. 

Berrin. A funeral. 

Besom. (Sax. besm). 

Bidden. Invited. 

Bidding. An invitation to a funeral. 

Bilberry. Whortleberry. 

Billet. A tipcat. 

Birlady, or beleddy. By our Lady. 

Birtle-twig. An earwig. 

Bishopped. Any thing burnt in the pan. 

Bittlin. The running from a calf-house; 
also a milk pail. 

Bizzum. To soak a leaky vessel in water. 

Blazing. Spreading abroad news or 
scandal. 


Blear-eyed. Sore-eyed. 

Blethard. Bloodwort. 

Blufted. Blinded at blind-man’s-buff. 

Blufters. Blinders of a harness-bridle. 

Blurt. To divulge a secret. He’s safe 

Par it a’ = 

. Aghost. 

Boggarty. Apt to start; as a high- 
mettied horse. 

Bones. To make no bones; to make no 
difficulty about a thing. 

Bonny. Pleasant, unaffected. 

Bont. String, twine. 

. (In wo haan gy an ox-stall) ; 

good boose ; good berth, or situation. 

Boser. Bolsover. 

Bosgin. Partition in a cow-house or 
stable. 

Bosh, Nonsense ; all bosh. 

Bother. To tease or annoy. 

Bouching. An ejection from the stomach 
into the mouth. 

Boulders. Large round stones. 

- Ready; bun to Lunnon—going 


ere, 
Bout. Without. 
ke. To nauseate ; belch. 


A broom. 
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Bown. Going; also to decorate with ever- 
greens at Christmas ; to leave, go away. 

Bowsen. A badger. 

Bracken. Fern. 

Brad. A nail or awl. 

Brandry. Astoneframefor a corn-stack 

Brandreth. A trivet. 

Bran-new, orspink-span new. Entirelynew. 

Brass. Money. 

Brasson. The village of Brassington. 

Brat. Pinafore, or a child. 

Brazen. Impudent; more commonly ap- 
plied to an immodest woman. 

Brewart. Young corn; the brim ofa hat. 

— A bird. 
rimming. A sow, maris appetens. 

Broody. Said of a hen sitting. 

Brouge. To boast, swagger. 

Bucca. Astreacle and bucca, treacle and 
bread ; knocking bucca, a hammer to 
pound lead ore with. 

Bucking. The extent of any thing’s 
strength ; as whena horse has too heavy 
a load behind it. 

Buddle. To wash ore. 

Budge. To stir. 

Bug. Proud or glad. [bours. 

Bull-baiting. Disturbance among neigh- 

Bully. To hector. 

Bullyed. The fish Miller’s thumb. 

Bumptious, Overbearing, presuming. 

Burr. The sweetbread. 

Butter-fingered. Clumsy ; 
things fall out of the hand. 

By-the-gins. By the people. 

By the heartly gins. An exclamation of 

o wonder. Sena 
y-past. me by. 

Byset. A hollow, or gutter across a road. 


apt to let 


To call abusively. He ca’d me a’ 


pieces. 
. Pretty caddy ; convalescent. 
A carrier ; also a beggar. 
It’s his cale. 

Calflick. An unmanageable tuft of hair. 
Call, occasion, or obligation. 
Cambril. The hock of an animal. 
Canking. Whining, dissatisfied. 
Canting. Gossiping. 
Canna’. Cannot; 

dunna’, &c. 

Overcome in argument. 
Rut or track. 

Catapikins. An exclamation. 
Cater-cornered. Not at right angles. 
Caterwauling. Intriguing. 
Cawk and corve. Basket measure at the 

mines, 
Chafery. A furnace. 
Chat or chad. A small twig. 
Chap. Fellow or man. 
Chibder or childer. Children. 
Chit. Young child; also to germinate. 
Chits. Small stones. 
Chunk. Large piece, as of bread or beef. 
Clam orclem. Hungered, starved. Aye, 

Mester, I’m well’y clemmed 


wunna’, shonna’, 
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Clap. To squat ; clap yoursen’ down—be 
seated. 


Clateh. A brood of poultry. 

Clean, quite. Clean-gone ; fainted ordead. 

Clip. To entwine or embrace. 

Clip-my-leg. Hot ale and rum. 

Clough. A hollow, or small valley. 

Clout. Cloth; dish-clout; also an iron 
plate for a cart axle. 

Cluntering-shoon. Heavy, hob-nailed 
shoes. 
Clussampt. 

Clussum. Clumsy. 

Clutter. Confusion. 

Cob. A blow; to throwa stone. 

Cob-joe. A nut at the end of a string. 

Cobnobble. To chastise; to knock on 
the head. 

Cobbles. Small round coals. 

Cobby. Brisk, well. 

Cocksure. Perfectly certain. 

Cocky. Uppish, fussy. 

Codger. A saddler. 

Coggle. Loose, shaky, tottering. 

Cole. Young cabbage. 

Colly-Weston. Opposite. 

Compersome. Frolicksome, roystering. 

Con. To ruminate; alsoa rap or knock. 

Cope. To cover; as a wall with copings. 

Costrill. A small cask or barrel. 

Cow. To scrape. 

Cowrake. A scraper. 

Cower. To sit on the ground. 

Cowkes. The core of any thing. 

Crack. To boast. He’s nowt to crackon. 

Cramble. To hobble. 

Cramp. Witty, sharp, quick. 

Cranky. Silly, crazy. 

Cranny. Jovial, brisk, lusty. 

Crappley. Crumby applied to badly- 
made bread, mortar, X&c. 

Cratch. A rack ; also a pannier. 

Crates. Baskets for pottery-ware 

Crazy. Ailing, out of repair. Oi’m very 
craitchy this morning. 

Creachy. Rickety, ailing; well’y done 
for. 


Frost bitten. 


Crib. A rack for cows’-hay. 
Cronny. Merry, cheerful. 
Crosspatch. A peevish person. 
Crozelled. Caked as coals doin burning. 
Crud. Cheese-curd. 
Cruddle. To creep together for warmth 
or protection ; also to curdle. 
Crumple. To ruffle. 
Crunner. Coroner. 
Cuck. To throw; cuck me the ball. 
Cucking or ducking-stool. For dipping 
scolding wives. 
Cupalo (cupel-lowe). A smelting house. 
“As they came from the Moorlands, from heath and 
went 
e jagger and horses half-frozen and spent 
= «This at and their loadings all covered with snow, 
“°Twixt the wild mountain crags, by the old Cupel- 
lowe.” (Furness.) 
Dad. Father. 
Daddle or dandle. 


To toss on the knee, 
or fondle a child. 
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Daffish. Sheepish. 
Dannies. Grey stockings. 
Dar. Dearer. To dare. 
Dark. Blind. 


Darrand } The river Derwent. 


Darrent 

Dashion. A wooden vessel to hold leayey 
for oat-cake. 

Daudling. Slow, idling. 


Dazed. Stupefied with fright; also wom, 


damaged. 

Deaf-nut. Decayed kernel. 

Deadmen. Empty bottles. 

Deft. Neat, dexterous. 

Dight To foul. 

Ding. To drive knowledge into a man, 
I canna’ din’ it into him. 

Dish of tea. The meal itself. 

Dither. Totremble ; all of a dither. 

Dodder. To shake or tremble. 

Doff. To put off. Doff thy hat, mon, 
afore thy betters. 

Dog-whipper. Sexton. 

Doited. Superannuated. 

Don’. To put on. Come, wench, don’ 
thy bonnet, 

Dosome. Healthy, sleek, thriving, as 
applied to young cattle. 

Douch. To bathe. 

Doundrins. Luncheon or afternoon. 
drinkings. 

Dout. Put out, as the candle. 

D’rabbit or drat it. (God rot it!) an oath. 

Draggle-tail. A slut. 

Draiting. Drawling. 

Dredging-horn. yo for giving cattle 
drinks. 

Dree. Deceptive; as when a job proves 
harder than expected. 

Dree-rain. Steady, long-continued, as 
when it comes from the 8.E. 

Duck. To dive. 

Dull or hard of hearing. Deaf. 

Dumbfounded. Confounded. 

Durst. To dare. He dursten’d do it. 


Easily offended. 

Easings. The eaves. 

Edge. A hill-side; as Longsdon-edge. 

Edish. Aftermath. 

Eller-tree. The elder. 

Expect. Commonly used in the sense of 
suspect. 


Ear-sore. 


Faces. To wear two faces under one 
hat ; to practise deceit. 

Fain. Glad. I’m fain to see thee, 

False. Cunning; fawse as a fox. 

Far. I'll be far if I do; ; @.é. will not. 

a Neat, cleanly; a farrantly 


Farther. I wish you were farther. 

Favour. To resemble. He vastly favours 
his dad. 

Fayther. Father. 

Feath-hillock. Refuse of the mines. 

Feberry. Gooseber 

Feel a stink. To perceive it. 
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Felly. A fellow. 

Fend. To work hard. 
we mu’n fend to live, 

Fettle. Togroom. He’s fettling th’ tits. 
Also, torepair or put in order; to clean. 

Few. A good few, a tolerably large 
number. 

Fildlededee. 

Fiddlefaddle 

Fiddy-faddy. 
over nice. 

itches. (Vetches?) tares. 

Flare. Toblaze; flaringcolours; ‘‘loud” 
colours. 

Flask. Shallow. 

Fleck. A flea; hast fleck’d th’ beds? 

Fieiter. To prop the bank of a brook 
damaged by floods. 

Flirtigigs. A giddy girl. 

Flit. To remove from house to house. 

Fog. Grass left on a pasture in the 
winter. 

Fow. Foul, ugly. 
make ends meet. 

Fresh. More than half tipsy. 

Framety orfurmety. Boiled milk thick- 
ened with wheat, sugar and spices; 
generally used at gleaning time. 

Frumping. Gadding about gossiping. 

Frompish. Peevish. 

Fuddled. Stupefied with drink. 

Fullock. A sudden heavy fall. 

Funk. To shirk or be afraid of. 

Fuzz-ball. A species of fungus. 


In hard times, 


Nonsense. 
To waste time. 
Excessively particular, 


I’ve a fow life to 


Gablock or gafflock. An iron crowbar. 
Gain. Convenient, near. 
Gainest-way. Nearest road. 


Gainshere. Barb of a fishing-hook. 

Gallivanting. Playing the gallant. 

Gally-stang. Wild, unsteady. 

Gambrel. The piece of wood on which 
butchers hang their beasts. 

Gam-leg. A lame leg. 

Gander-month. The one in which the 
wife lies in. 

Gate. A path. 

Gavver or javver. 
quacious. 

Gaup. Low, noisy talk. 

Gauster. To swagger, lie, boast. 

Gawd. Custom, habit; an ugly gawd. 

Gawky. Awkward. Hillo, gawky! 

Gawn, A milking-kit. 

_ ; Cart-harness. 
mnel, A narrow passage. 

Gezzined. Getting Petter. 

Gillery or guilery. Guile, deceit. 

Gimmer. A young sheep. 

Gingerly. Carefully. 

Gip. A convulsive stoppage of the breath 
on going into water. 

Girdy. Gusty. 

Gizzard. To stick in; any thing hard to 
put up with, 

Gizzing. To be always grinning and 
laughing. 

Glent. A glimpse. 


To jabber or be lo- 


Glum. Gloomy, silent. 

Glockened or gloppened. Startled. 

Gnatter or natter. Always to be grumb- 
ling. 

Cm A thick salival deposit. 

Gobbin. A spoiled child. 

Gobble. A chattering; to eat greedily. 

Gobbling. Roistering ; a great gobbling 


wench. 

Goddill! a Goddil! If God will; large 

uantity. 

Going for an out. 

Gooding. Going a-gooding 
mas, to collect money, &c. 

Goods. Cattle ; property of any kind. 

Gorby. A country gorby, a hulking, 
loutish fellow. 

Gorrel-belly’d. Pot-bellied. 

Gove-tushed. Having projecting teeth. 

Grab. To seize perforce; grabbed on 
the jury. 

Graf. A spade-graf, is the depth of a 
spade in digging. 

Grass widow. A spinster who has had a 
child. 

Grinand abide. Nohelp for it, needs must. 
Thou moon’st loike grin and aboide. 

Grewnd. A greyhound. 

Grey-mare. A wife who rules her hus- 
band. 

Grindle-stone. A grindstone. 

Groin. The snout : as of a hog. 

Groove. A mine. 

Groovers. Miners. 

Group. The lower part of a shippen 
floor; behind the cow’s haunches, 

Grouted. Dry walls with mortar poured 
into them. 

Grouters. Pothouse keepers. 

Grumble-guts. A fault finder. 

Grumpy. Surly, fault finding. 

Grysum. Weakly, thin, half-starved. 

Guiders, The sinews. 

Guisers. Christmas mummers. 

Gulk. To gulp. 

Gumption. Acuteness. 


A journey of pleasure. 
fore Christ- 


Hallabaloo. An uproar. 
Hames. The irons which encircle a 
horse-collar. 
Ha’n. Have you? 
Hand. 
Handful. 
Perhaps. Happen I may. 
Ale a little turned. 
Near. 


Hard-bye. 
Harvest-home. 


Hare-supper. 

Ha’r. Higher. 

Hawm. A pick-shaft. 

Hay-quile. A haycock. 

Heads and plucks. Refuse of timber, as 
boughs, roots, &. 

Heavely-keavely. Uncertain ; 
or the other. 

Heckle. To look an ; to domineer. 

Hed. The preterit of heed; the head. 

Heed. To mind or attend to. Ne’er 
heed him, lad. 


one way 
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Heeltaps. No shirking in drinking. 

Heir. To inherit. 

Helm. Hawn or helve; the handle of a 
spade. 

Hey. Hay. 

Hide. To flog. I'll hide thee, if I catch 
thee, thou rapscallion 

Hie! Haste. Hie thee, lad! (to a grey- 
hound). 

Higgledepiggledy. All in confusion. 

To cover up with clothes 

Hitter.a: ball. An old game for young 
men. 

Hob and nob. On very friendly terms. 

Hod thy din. Hold your tongue. 

Hobblety Hoy. Neither man nor boy. 

Hog. A yearling sheep. 

— A conapeeny covering for corn 


stacks. 

Holl (hurl). To throw. 

Hollin. Holly. 

Homble To walk lame. 
bling along. 

Home. Them. 

Hopper-cake. A seed cake with plums 
in it. 

Horncoot, An owl. 

Horve. To halve. 

Host. To cough as a cow. 

Hotch beans. To separate them from 
peas when threshed. 

Hottle. A cover for a sore finger; a 
thumb s 

Hoo. She. 

Houlders. Holders in thatching, called 
sprinklings. 

House-place The common room of a 
farm-house. 

Howdy. A midwife. 

—— An owl. 
ugger-mugger. 
disorderly. 

or crumpsy. 


He goes hom- 


A miserly churl ; also 
Hump-backed, de- 


Hunk. A large A mee of any thing; ¢. g. 


a bunk of bread and cheese. 
Husselments. Household chattels. 
Hut. The hob. 


Iccles. Icicles. 

Inkling. A half-concealed desire. 

Insense. To make another understand. 
I couldna’ insense him a no-how. 

Intack. An enclosure on a waste or 
common. 


Jack-at-a pinch. A useful man. 
Jack sharp-nails. A prickle-back. 
Jag. Ale in a bottle in common among 


miners. 
J r. A pack-horse driver; also one 
0 carries ore from the mine to the 
P melting t 
alouse 'o expect or suspect. 
Jannak. True, faithful. 
Jaw. Towrangle. Hode thy j jaw, wu't. 


Jar. A-jar. open, as a 
Jed. Dead. : 
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— ng about. Doing little jobs about 
ouse. 

Jiggers. Dealers in hay. 

Joist. A cow ’*s summer eating. 

Joy go wi’ thee. Said ironically. 

Jumble. To mix violently ; all jumbled 
together. 

Jumblement. Confusion. 


Kack. Cacare. 

Karer. Asieve. 

Keckle-meckle. Poor ore. 

Kedlock. The charlock. 

Kennel or cannel. Coal very full of gas, 

Kibble-doll. Left-handed. 

Kiggle. Loose, tottering. 

Kimmell or swine-kimmell. 
scald a pig in. 

Kin’. To kindle or light. 

Kindly. Well. He takes to it kindly. 

Kit. A wooden milking-pail. ’Tis better 
to lose in the kit than in the carcase, 

Kitle. A miner's jacket. 

Kittling. Bringing forth kittens. 

Kivver. Twelve sheaves of corn. 

Kye. Cows. 


Lace. To whip or thrash. 

Lade-gorn. A water pail. 

Lander. A waterspout. 

Landern. A fire-grate. 

Lap. To wrap up. 

Lark-heeled. Long-heeled. 

Lathe. A barn. 

Lawful. Oh! lawful case ; an exclams 
tion. 

es on the wrong side of the mouth. 

oc 

Lawing. “A reckoning at an inn. 

Lawks you now! An exclamation. 

Leath. Soft, supple, limber. 

Leather. To cas tigate. Leather his 
hide. 

Leets or leach. Howleets, how is it? 

Leck the fire. To pour water on it. 

Leish. A lease. 

Leppings. Leapings, or stones by which 
to cross a stream. 

Let. To hinder. 

Lick. To beat 

Light on, z.¢. Alight on, overtake or 
accidentally drop on. 

Lief or lieve. As soon. I’d no lief go on. 

Light-gate. Lich or ~~ 

Lightning before deat The revival 
which often precedes the final st 

Like. Likely; a good like lit. 
— obliged. "fa like to go; I must 


Lillylowe. A blaze. 

Linn-tree. The lime tree. 

Lissom. Lithe, —, active. 

List. Will. Let him if he list. 

Liver. To deliver. 

Lock’d. Cards when faced are said to be 
locked. 

Loert. Lord, Sir. 

Lofty. Massive, superior. 


A tub to 
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Loggerheads, at. Quarrelled. 

Lomb. A fall of water. 

Lone. A lane. 

Long-dog. A greyhound. 

lout. A heavy, idle fellow. 

loutish Clod-hopping, gawky—quod 


vide. 
Love of all love! An exclamation. 
lowe. A hill. 
Lug. To pull; lug the ears or nose. 
lugs. The ears. 
Lumb with cold. Benumbed. 
lump. Forenoon drinking. 
Lundy. Clumsy, heavy. 
Lunge. To thrust viciously. 
Lungeous. Awkwardly spiteful. 


Mad. Angry. Aye, but I was mad at 
him. Also, doatingly fond of. 

Manks. Tricks. 

Manty-maker. A mantua or dressmaker. 

Mar. To spoil or indulge a child. 

Mar’d gobbin. A spoiled child. 

Maskert. Amazed, blinded. 

Maw. A large hammer. 

Mazed. Crazed. 


Meddle nor make. Not interfere. 
Meedless. Tiresome. 


Miplin. 

Moider or moither. 
plex. 

Monkey on the chimney. A mortgage. 

Moon-chonce. Silly, foolish. 

More. A hill ; hence moorlands. 

Motty. The mark at which quoits are 
thrown. 

Moudy-warp. A mole. 

Moungy. ‘Teepe, dull. 

Moutre-meal. Oatmeal taken at the 
meal for the grinding. 

Muckmidden. A dunghill. 

Mudge. Mud, dirt. 

Mule. A donkey. 

- Must. m . 
undle. A pudding slice. 

Mysel’. Myself. 


Nash. Firm, stiff, hard. 
Nattered. Peevish, ill-tempered. + 


Natty. Neat. 
Natty body. A tidy, well-conducted 


To trouble or per- 


person. 
Nay, then! An exclamation implying 
oubt. 


Near. Miserly, covetous. 

Nedder or edder. An adder. 

Neeld. A needle. A 

Nesh. Easily susceptible of cold, deli- 
cate, effeminate. 

Nib. The handle of a scythe. 

Nice. Bonny ; nice young lass. 


Nip a quick. 
No’but. None but, simply ; nobbut a few. 
Noger. An auger. 
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Nonce. For the nonce. 
None o’ thy jolly robins. Let us have no 
lies. 


Aunt. 

He’s nowt, good for nothing. 
To push with the elbow. 
Uncle. 


Oaf. Fool, miser. 

Obeed. A hairy caterpiller. 

Odd-place. A solitary house. 

Odd doll it. Disapprobation. 

Off his head. A lunatic. 

Old lad and old youth. Terms applied to 
old men who wear well. 

Old Scrat, alias old Nick. 

Omber. A horse collar. 

On. To be a little on or tipsy; also, 
friendly. 

Onely. Lonely. 

Onsetters. Ancestors. 

Oss vel. hoss Offer or attempt. He 
none osses at it. Oss at it, mon; 7. ¢. 
begin 

Overface. To outface. 

Oversight. To over excite. 

Out of doors. Applied to a lonely house 
in a bleak situation. 

Outing. A journey of pleasure. 

Owther. Either. 

Owler. The alder tree. 

Own. Oven. 


Paintice. Blacksmiths’ shed. 
Panshon. A dairy vessel for milk. 
. Straightway; also a pat of 


Nuncle. 


I'll crack thy pate for 


To begin to work. 
Peakrels. Jwellers in the Peak. 
Peckled. Speckled; peckled hen. 
Peggling or piggling. Poking or potter- 
ing in the earth. 
Perished. Starved with cold or hunger. 
Pet. A favourite; in a pet, in a passion 
or the sulks. 
Phranzy-tempered, Naggling, ill-con- 
ditioned. 
Pick. To puke or vomit, 
Piggin. A brewing tub. 
A pitchfork. 
. To peel. 
Pingle. A small croft. 
Pissmotes. Ants. 
Plague tak’ thee. An Eyam bienveillance. 
Plain. To complain. 
Pleck. A place ; as Meadow-pleck. 
Poo, Pull. 


Poot. A pullet. 

Pock-arrd. Marked with smallpox. 
Poppilar. Poplar tree. 

Porridge. The village of Parwich. 
Potter. A poker. 

Pottered. thered, confused. 
Pow. ‘The top. ’ 
Prize. To price any thing. 
Puff. Brea’ I’ve no puff left, 
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Pugmire. A quagmire. 

Pun. To kick. [ll pun thy shins for 
thee. 

Punky. Dirty. 


Quave. To shake or vibrate. 
Querken. To choke. 
Quisers. Guisers. 

Quite better. Convalescent. 


Rabblement. The mob. 

Raddle. Red ochre. 

Radlings. Long sticks used in hedging. 

Rake the fire, 2. ¢. To back it up with 
slack and ashes so as to last through 
the night. 

Rammil. Brushwood. 

Rampageous. Unmanageable. 

Ramshackle. Out of repair, ready to 
tumble in pieces. 

Randle-pik’d. A tree whose top branches 
are dead; called also stag-headed. 

Randy. Wanton, disorderly. 

Rappit or rabbit. Rappit it, rot it. 

Rapscallion. A mischievous young urchin. 

Ratch. To stretch. 

Ratchel. Broken stones found under 
mould. 

Rathes (wreathes?) Shelvings of a cart. 

Rats also Rattens. All to rats, all to 
pieces. 

Rattle-toppin. 

Rear or rere. Mice, bats. 

Reet. Right. A’ reet, good neet. 

Reckon. ‘To suppose, predetermine. I 
reckon I shall. 

Redd. To untangle. Redding th’ yed, 
combing the hair. 

Rede. The uterus of a cow. 

Reek. To smoke ; reeking hot. 

Rheumaticks. Rheumatism. 

Rick. Astack of hay, corn, &c. 

Rift. To eructate. 

Rigged. Sheep on their backs. 

Rink. A ring or circle. 

Rock. A distaff. 

Roky. Foggy or misty. 

aps. Entrails, guts. Ill ready thy rops 
for thee. 

Ruck. A wrinkle; all of a ruck, all ina 
heap ; a quantity. a‘ 

Ruckling. The least of a brood or litter. 

Rumbustious. Obstreperous. 

Rumpus. An uproar. 

Runt. A steer or heifer. 

Rusty. Rancid, as bacon. : 

Rusty.fusty. Dusty; begrimed with dust 
or dirt. 

Ruttling. The noise in the throat of a 


dying person. 


A wild disorderly man. 


Sad. Heavy; sad bread, pastry, &c. 


Saddens. Earnest; i’ good dens. 
Sadly-badly, exceedingly ill. 

Safe. Sure. Safe to be hanged. 
Salt-cat. A composition toentice pigeons, 
Sam together. Toclub together. — 
Samming. Meal thickening for porridge. 


Sampsous or samptious. To look healthy, 
or be lucky. 

Sam-up. To finish. 

Sarmont. Sermon. 

Savver. A taste or morsel. 

Sawney. A blockhead. 

Scaddle. Timid, afraid. 

Scaffle. To scramble. 

Scithars. Scissors. 

Scollops (escallops?) The fluted part of 
a glass. Fill up to th’ scallops 

Scope. A skull. 

Scrat. To scratch. 

Scrattle. To scratch as fowls. 

Scrattle-cake. Very thin hard-baked 
oat-cake. 

Scrawly. Thin, as corn. 

Screak or skrike. To shriek or scream, 

Scrouge. To crowd or squeeze. 

Scuff. To strike with the open palm. 

Scuttle-brain. Weak, unsteady. 

Seg. A game ; also an ox. 

Sen. Say. What’n you sen? 

Serve. To relieve a beggar. 

Settle. A seat or squab. 

Shackle. The wrist. 

Shake. A fissure in the earth. 

Shambling. P A : 

Shanglin > } Awkward in gait, ungainly, 

Shanna. Shall not. 

Shar-sheep, or shearling. 

Shear. To reap, as wheat, &c. 

Shelvings. Additional tops to the sides 
of a cart or wagon. 

Shink. A skimming-dish. 

Shippen (A.S. scypene). A cow-house. 

Shirl-cock. A thrush. 

Shirrick o’nant. Not a particle. 

Shore. To prop up any thing. 

Shot-flagon or come-again. A pot of ale 
given by the host to his better cus 
tomers. 

Shred. To cut into fine pieces, as suet. 

Shred-cock. A thrush. 

Shut. To get shut of any one is to get 
rid of him. 

Shuttance. Riddance; good shuttance. 

Sib. Relationship. He’s sib to me. 

Side-langer. A straw rope to prevent 
sheep from leaping. 

Simper. To cry asa spoiled child. 

Singlet. An under waistcoat. 

Sitten. To bishop. 

Skath. Loss, harm, wrong, prejudice; 
one doth the skath and another hath 
the scorn. 

Skeer the fire. Poke out the ashes. 

Skeller’d. Warped, cast, becomecrooked. 

Sken. To squint. 

Skerry. Shaly ; spoken of coals. 

Skew-bald. Pie-bald. 

Skim-Dick. Cheese made of milk which 
has first had the cream taken off it. 
Skinflint. A miser, 

Skinny. Miserly. 

Skreeds (screens /). 
caps. 


Borders for women’s 
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Skuff or Scope of the neck. Back of the 


eck. 

yoo the door. To shut it violently. 

Sleck or slake the fire, is to put on small 
coals, so that it may not burn too 
quickly ; also to quench it; also to 
allay one’s thirst. 

Sleck over. Todo any thing imperfectly. 

Slicken. Smooth, hollow, hypocritical. 

§lig or sludge. Slime or mud. 

Slink. A calf cast before its time. 

Slink-butcher. One who sells bad meat. 

Slippy. Slippery. ’ ' 

Slobber-chops. Untidy in eating. 

Slot. A bolt. 

Sludge. Mud or muck. 

Sludgy. Slimy. 

Sluther. To slip or slide. 

Smelting-mill. Furnaces for melting 
lead ore. 

Smithers. All to pieces. 

§mittle. T'o infect. 

Smock-frock. A long, coarse, linen coat, 
usually worn over other garments by 
farm-labourers. 

Smush. Fine, gay, flaunting. 

Smut. Corn turned black in the field. 

Snag. A handle to a pot. 

Snapsor snacks. To go snaps is to halve. 

Snathe or sneath. Handle of a scythe. 

Snickle. To take a hare or bird in a gin. 

Snuggle. ‘To lie close as a child. 

Sodden. Over-boiled. 

Sonse. To eat. 

Soft. Weak, foolish. 

Softy. A silly, daft body. 

Soo or sou. ‘To sough or whistle, as the 
wind or water. 

Sorry. Worthless, despicable. 

Soss. A heavy fall, as of rain. 

Soule. Milk or other drink. 

Souling. Togo a souling, is to go puling 
on All Souls’ eve. 

Sours or sowers. Onions. 

Souse. To dip or splash. 

Sowl. Any thing eaten to bread, as 
butter, fat, treacle, &c. 

Spanking. Large, lusty, sprightly. 
butter, fat, treacle, &c. 

Spar the door. Shut the door. 

in. The lining of a chimney. 
Publishing the banns. 

Spelched. Bruised ; spelched peas. 

Spick and span or bran new. Altogether 
new, 

§prunt or sprint. A spring in leaping, 
and the leap itself. 
uab. A couch. 

Tosit ; squat yoursen’ down; be 
seated. 

Squatted o’er. Splashed. 

Squeamish. Over nice ; also ailing. 

Squelchbub. An unfledged bird ; a sim- 
pleton. 

Squirrel-hunting. A cruel Duffield cus- 
tom 


Staggering-Bob. A very young calf, 
Stale, A fork-shaft. 
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Stang or tang. The preterit of sting ; 
also a pole or piece of w 

Stannel. The wind hover hawk. 

Startups. Leggings. 

Starve. To clem or famish. 

Staw’d. Set fast in eating. 

Stead. In its stead, in place of. 

Stiddy. An anvil. 

Stim. To ram down tightly. 

Ston-smatch. A bird. 

Stone-breck. A stone quarry. 

Stooks or thraves of corn. Called also 
kivvers. 

Stort. Come, none o’ thy storts; said 
derisively, 

Stot, Steer, or Stirk. 

Stut. To stammer. 

Straddle. A-stride. 

Strey. Straw. 

Stripings or strokings. The last of a 
cow’s milk. 

Stump. To step heavily. 

Stunt. A short tail. 

Summat. Something. 

Sugar-cupping. An old Ashford custom. 

Swagger. To boast. 

Swash or swashy. 
fruit. 

Sweetner. One who bids at a sale with- 
out any intention of buying. 

Swelted or sweltered Overpowered with 


heat. 
Swipes. Small beer 
Swither. To walk quickly. 
Swop. Toexchange. Surrie, wu’t swop? 
Swill. To dash with water. 


A young bullock. 


Soft, like over-ripe 


Ta’. Take. Hur ta’es on s0, 7. ¢., she frets. 

Tancel. To beat or flog. 

Tappish. Hur tappish’d yest’ morn. She 
began to be ill yesterday. 

Tater. Potatoe 

Techy. Touchy, peevish, irritable. 

Tanker. To make a noise. 

Tankle. To idle, trifle. 

Tarrying at home. Stopping in the house. 

Tasset. An ill-behaved woman. 

Ted. To spread new-mown grass. 

Teem. To pour over. 

Teemful. Brimful. 

Tent. To tend or look after; tenting th’ 


kye. 
Teppel. The leather on a boy’s cap. 
Thack. To thatch. 
Tharcake. Small cakes made of oatmeal 
and treacle. 
Theaves. Female sheep one to two years 


old. 

Thick. Intimate. Thick as thieves. 

Think on. Think of it. I will if I think on, 

Thixle. An adze. 

Thwack. A blow; more especially with 
the back of the hand. 

Thole. To brook or endure. Thole 
a while. 

Thou’s like. You must. 

Thrap. As busy as Thrap’s wife, who 
hung herself in the dish-cloth. 
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Thrave. Two kivvers or twenty-four 
sheaves ; shocks of corn. 
Throng. Very throng; exceedingly busy 


or en 

Thruff thruff, Through and through. 

Thrutch. To thrust or inconveniently 
crowd, Surrie, hie thie doo’nst throotch. 

em. A vanes lie, san 

jumping. thumping big house. 

Ticklish. Uncertai , 

Tickle-job. A delicate undertaking. 

Tidsa’, The village of Tideswell. 

Tidy. Neat; also honest, decent. “A 
very tidy fellow” is almost the highest 
form of recommendation. 

Tindles. Fires made on All Souls’ night. 

Tine. To shut, as the door. 

Tit. A horse. 

To and again. Backwards and forwards. 

Toddling. First effort of a child at 


walking. 
Ton and t’other. 
Toppin. The head. 
Toringon. Just managing to pull through 
life, sickness, or any difficult 
Torr. <A towering high eminence, as 
High-tor, Chee-tor, Mam-tor, &c. 


Touchous. Soon angry. 
Trindle or trundle. The wheel of a bar- 


row. 
Trounce. To beat or defeat one. 

Trouse. To trim a hedge. 

Troyne, A water pipe. 

Truck. To bate or Peninish 3; also to ex- 


One another. 


~~ trade, &c. 
‘or Tom ; to card wool. 
Pye 

struggle. 
— ri i 

inter. yearling sheep. 
Twitch, Long rank 


Turmits. 
Tussle. 


grass, 

— A gennel or narrow blind 
allev. 

Twitter. All of a twitter, unnerved, 

Twoshers. Two-year-old sheep. Three- 


shers, &c. 


Unbethowt. Suddenly remembered, 
Underfind. To understand. 
— A hedgehog, also a mischievous 


Varmint. Vermin. 

Vast. A great quantity of, as of corn, &. 

View. Yew. 

Virgin- garlands. Carried before unmar- 
ried females’ coffins, and of which spe- 
cimens remain in Ashford and Matlock 
churches. 

Waggle. Shaky, loose. 

Waiter. Water. 

Wale. To turn any garment. 

Walloping. Whipping. 

Wamma. Faintness. 

Wangle. To walk unsteadily. 

Wang-tooth. The jaw-tooth. 

Wanten. To want. What’n ye want’n? 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 
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Waps. A wasp; also a stroke with 
fist, whence War’ waps ! = 
War. Beware. 

War and war. Worse and worse. 

Wart. Tooverthrow, as acart. Warted 
over 

Wasting-away. In a decline. 

Wattle. To _ 

Well- a 

Well’y: ell nigh. Lawks, measter, 0i'm 
well’y = 

Wersh. w. 

Westy. Dizzy. 

Wethers. Castrated sheep. 

Whack. To strike or beat. 

Whapper. Any thing large, monstrous, 
or exaggera 

Whapping. A whippi 

What the farraps! An exclamation of 
surprise. 

Wheamow. Nimble. I’m very wheamoy, 
quoth the old woman, when she stept 
into the — of the bittlin. 

Whelk. <A pimple. 

Whick. Quick, lively, active. 

While. Until. Stay while I come. 

Whirl-bouk. A churn that turns round. 

Whirl-te-woo. Buttermilk. 

Whisket. A basket. 

Whit. Nota whit, not at all. 

Whitlow. A gathering on the side of the 

finger-nail. 

Whozzened. Wrinkled. 

Wibblewobble. Unsteadily. 

Wigan-tree. The mountain ash. 

Will-gill. A hermaphrodite. 

Wimping. Fretful, complaining. 

Winglewangle. Weak, shaky. 

Win-ro. A whin-row of hay. 

Withy. A willow-tree. 

Woe-betide-thee. An execration. 

Wogh. A wail; agen’ a wo’; also stop! 
as said to a horse. 

Woo’. Wool. 

Worm-stall. A shed for cattle in hot 
weather. 

Worsen. To grow worse. 

Wrossle. To wrestle. 

Wunna’. Will not. 

Wu't. Wilt? Wu't goowi’mey! 


Yallow-boys. Gold coins. 
Yarb o’ grace. Rue. 
Yate. Gate. 

Yawney-box. <A donkey; a silly lad. 
Yeander. Yonder. 

Yeb. Edmund. 

Yed. Edward; also head— 

“* Derbyshire born and hire bred, 
Strong i’ th’ arm, but weak i’ th’ yed. 
Yed-stone. Headstone. 

Yenders. Afternoon meal; tea; ounders 
and yaunders. 

You’ne. You have. 

| ong To howl as a dog. 


oy. Yes. 
Yoling. Keeping Christmas. 





NOTICE OF THE OPENING OF A CELTIC AND ANGLO- 
SAXON GRAVE-MOUND AT TISSINGTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


BY JOHN F, LUCAS. 


Ox of the most interesting tumuli which has yet been opened in the 
county of Derby, is that of Bowers Low, Boars Low, or Boslow, as it 
is variously called, at Tissington, to which considerable interest 
attaches, through its presenting the somewhat unusual feature of an 
Anglo-Saxon interment placed immediately above one of the Celtic 
period, which had been made on the original surface of the ground. 
The barrow is situated at the angle where the high-road to the 
picturesque village of Tissington branches off from the turnpike- 
road from Buxton to Ashbourne; near the grounds of Tissington 
Hall, the seat of Sir William Fitzherbert, Bart., whose kind per- 
mission enabled me to promote the researches whose results I am 
about to detail.. The mound, which is thickly planted with trees 
of considerable growth, is at the present time about forty yards in 
diameter. It has, however, originally been of much larger size, its 
diameter having been considerably reduced by cutting away its sides 
toform the above-mentioned roads. Its elevation is about ten feet 
above the surrounding land, but it became evident on examination, 
that there existed naturally a small elevation on the surface, on which 
the Celtic interment had been laid; and this, it is probable, was the 
reason why the spot was originally chosen as a place of burial, advan- 
lage being usually taken of natural mounds by the earlier races of 
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mankind in this as in other countries. The opening of the mound 
was attended with considerable difficulty, and indeed the operations 
were much impeded by the trees and their outspreading roots, never. 
theless the results, as will be seen, were of a highly interesting 
character. 

The first opening of the mound was made on the 15th of September, 
1863, when we commenced operations by cutting a trench four feet 
wide from the east side towards the centre. After continuing the 
trench for some little distance, and removing some of the flat stones, 
of which the upper part of the mound is chiefly composed, and which 
lay in a slanting direction towards its centre, we came, at the point 
marked A on the plan at the head of this paper, at the depth of four 
feet from the surface, to a heap of burnt human bones. Along with 
these were a few animal unburnt bones, which were, however, so much 
broken, that only small portions of the lower jaw of a dog were recog- 
nizable. This deposit was simply placed under a slanting stone, and 
was unaccompanied by any other remains. 

Proceeding with our excavations towards the centre of the mound, 
we found several fragments of human bone, belonging to an interment 
which, lying near the surface, had evidently been much disturbed, and 
indeed nearly destroyed, by digging to plant the trees which now un- 
fortunately grow upon it. As we neared the centre of the tumulus 

traces of iron became discernible, and 
rendered a scrupulously careful exami- 
nation of the soil, which at this point 
contained but few stones, necessary, 
Here, at the depth of rather more than 
three feet from the surface, we were 
rewarded by finding, at the point 
marked B on the plan, lying on its 
side, and crushed into fragments, the 
umbone, or central boss of a shield, of 
the usual form of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. This extremely interesting 
relic, which is I believe the largest 
ever found in this county, is here er- 
graved of one-fourth its original siz, 
measuring nine inches in height, is, of 
course, of iron, and, as will be seen on 
reference to the engraving, is of the 
same type as the one found at Sibertswold, and engraved in the 
Inventorum Sepulchrale.* The texture of cloth in which it had been 
enfolded when placed by the body of the hero by whom it was borne, 
is distinctly traceable on several parts of its surface. The umbone a 
it lay was surrounded with the wood, in a complete state of decay, 
which had once formed the shield, and small fragments of corroded 
iron, which were doubtless a part of the mountings of the shield, were 
scattered about. 





* Plate XV. fig. 13. 
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Continuing our researches, we next came upon 
the remarkably fine sword, here represented. It 
lay a few inches lower down, and was much cor- 
roded and cracked by pressure. The position in 
which it lay will be best understood by reference 
to the plan, where it will be found at C. From 
the unfortunate fact of a tree growing close by, 
and indeed almost directly over where it lay, we 
experienced no little difficulty in removing the 
earth, which at this point presented the appear- 
ance of half-baked clay. The sword was, however, 
at length laid bare, and was found to have origi- 
nally been enclosed in a wooden scabbard or sheath, 
which had apparently been covered with leather, 
and mounted with silver, which had been elabo- 
rately ornamented. Most of this ornamentation 
was unfortunately so much decayed as to be lost, 
but sufficient still remains to show that the sword 
had been of no ordinary beauty and value, and 
must have belonged to some person of note. The 
traces of silver ornamentation at the head will be 
seen indicated on the engraving. The chape, 
which is simply rounded, is of silver, and the 
rivets still remain, as are also those by which the 
leather was attached to the wood. The sword is 
thirty-four inches in length, and two-and-a-half- 
inches in breadth. Across its upper part lay a 
small fragment of the shield, and near it were a 
few pieces of iron spread about, some of which, 
when joined together, proved to be a spear-head of 


excellent form. This spear-head is here shown, 
and will be seen to be of the usual form of the 
period. It had doubtless been broken and dis- 
turbed at the time when the bones were dispersed 
by the planting of the trees. 

Being satisfied that the interment we had found 
was not the primary one, I determined upon con- 
tinuing the investigation, and accordingly on the 
28th of May, this year, we proceeded to enlarge 
the former opening, and to excavate it still deeper, 
and were rewarded by discovering the primary 
Celtic interment, at the depth of eighteen inches 
below where the Anglo-Saxon burial had been made. 
The head lay, as will be seen by reference to the 
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plan, immediately below the sword, but, as I have said, at a depth 
of eighteen inches below it. This interment was that of a man of 
mature age, lying on his left side, in the usual contracted position 
facing the South. The body had evidently been laid on the natural 
surface and a few stones placed round it, but no covering stones. No 
pottery or relic of any kind was found with the skeleton. My learned 
friend, Dr. J. Barnard Davis, author of that invaluable work, Crania 
Britannica, after a careful examination of the skull, which is one of 
more than ordinary interest, has kindly furnished the following notes 
upon its peculiar features :— 

“ This fine cranium of an ancient Briton, is the skull of a man some. 
what advanced in years, probably midway between sixty and seventy, 
I consider it to be an excellent example of what I have designated the 
“typical” series of ancient British skulls. It is remarkably broad, 
especially in the posterior middle region, and very short and high, 
Although some fragments of the calvarium have been lost, it has been 
so well restored by its owner, that I have been able to gauge its 
capacity, which is very great. It has suffered a degree of deforma 
tion during infantile nursing, and presents “ parieto-occipital flatten- 
ing.” This has given rise to some obliquity in the calvarium, which 
is slightly more depressed on the right side of the occipital region, 
and correspondingly flattened on the opposite, or left side of the 
frontal region. These are common appearances among skulls of 
ancient Britons. All the sutures appear to be in their normal state, 
The left temporal region is flattened and slightly depressed, and has 
also perished in some degree, which are the results of the head's 
having reclined for so many ages upon the soil on this side. Three 
of the upper front teeth on the right side, and one on the lower, have 
been lost, most likely by some accident, or act of violence, in early 
life. The alveoli, or sockets, have been entirely absorbed, and the 
maxillaries, or jaws, present exactly the same appearance as they do 
in the skulls of Australians and Kanakas, who have had their teeth 
punched out when young, as a mark of virility, sign of mourning, 
&c. The lower jaw is remarkably wide and massive; the face exhibits 
the features of that of the ancient Briton markedly. The measute- 
ments of the skull afford the following results: —A, internal capacity, 
87: ounces of sand; B, circumference, 21°3 inches; C, fronto-occipital 
arch, 14°7 inches; a, frontal portion, 4°8 inches; }, parietal portion, 
5-0 inches; ¢, occipital portion, 4°9 inches; D, intermastoid arch, 
15°9 inches; E, length, 7°0 inches; F, greatest breadth, which is 
inter-temporal, 6°1 inches; a, frontai breadth, 4-9 inches; b, parietal 
breadth, 5:4 inches; ¢, occipital breadth, 4.9 inches; G, height, 60 
inches; a, frontal height, 5-0 inches; }, parietal height, 5-0 inches; 
c, occipital height, 3°9 inches; H, face—length of, 4°9 inches; I, 
breadth of, 5°8 inches; J, proportion of breadth to length, taken as 
100, ‘87: K, proportion of height to ditto, 85. This skull is of u- 
usual dimensions, and exhibits a shortness and height uncommon even 
in the ancient British series. In degree of brachy-cephalism it equals 
the shortest specimens contained in the extended tables of measure 
ments of ancient British skulls, appended to the “ Crania Britannica.” 
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Its capacity is equally remarkable: 87 ounces of sand being equal to 
105 cubic inches, or, reduced to their equivalent of cerebral matter, a 
deduction of five ounces having been previously made for the mem- 
branes and fluids of the brain, show an encephalon, or entire brain 
weighing fifty-eight ounces. This is much beyond the average weight 
of the encephalon in males, as deduced from Dr. Peacock’s very care- 
ful observations, which make it a little more than fifty ounces. Hence, 
it may be safely inferred, that there were men among the CoriTaNI 
of ancient Derbyshire, who, like many of their successors, were by no 
means deficient in brains. 

“Tn the case of the interment of Bowers Lowe Barrow, if the archee- 
ological evidence had not at once been decisive that an ancient Cori- 
tanian Briton had found his last resting-place here, inhumed in the 
contracted position which was customary with his tribe, and a later 
Anglo-Saxon, of a different race, had been laid in the same spot, which 
had doubtless acquired some degree of sanctity as the burial-place of 
an aboriginal; if this could not have been clearly inferred on anti- 
quarian grounds, the craniological evidence would have proved it 
unequivocally, as far as the Briton was concerned. The examination 
of this skull clearly points to the unquestionable features of the race 
to which its long-perished owner had belonged. This is by no 
means a solitary instance of an Anglo-Saxon’s being buried in the 
tumulus of an ancient Briton ; in all probability before the conversion 
of the former people to Christianity. Even in the county of Derby, 
the late Mr. Bateman met with many such examples. See Vestiges of 
the Antiquities of Derbyshire—Galley Lowe, page 39; Alsop Moor 
Barrow, page 67 ; Cow Lowe Barrow, near Buxton, page 91.” 

But few Anglo-Saxon grave-mounds have as yet been opened in 
Derbyshire, but of those which have been examined, some have been 
ofa highly interesting character. The one most analagous in its con- 
tents to the one now under notice, was opened by the late Mr. Bate- 
man, at Brushfield, in 1850. The skeleton was so much decayed as 
to be scarcely distinguishable. At the left side of where the body 
had lain was found a long broad iron sword, which had been enclosed 
in a scabbard or sheath of wood, covered with ornamental leather, as 
here shown. ‘The hilt was very small, and underneath it lay a short 
iron knife, while near it were found two small spear-heads, which were 
united by corrosion, and several fragments of iron. In 1828, a similar 
sword, with the umbone of a shield, was found on the same farm at 
Brushfield, and these two are the only examples recorded as having 
been hitherto found in the county. 

In conclusion, I beg to draw the attention of all who open tumuli 
to the fact, that the value of a skull, found even in the smallest frag- 
ments, cannot be over-rated, particularly where, as in this case, no 
instrument, or pottery of any kind, was found with the Celtic remains, 
which might from their close proximity to the Anglo-Saxon weapons, 
have been considered as belonging to them. 


Middleton-by- Youlgreave. 
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A NOTICE OF THE CUSTOM OF “HAXEY HOOD,” IN THE 
ISLE OF AXHOLME, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


BY JOHN BROWN. 


A ourious custom prevails in that part of Lincolnshire called the Isle 
of Axholme, and is still kept up on the sixth day of January, being 
the Epiphany, or as it is better known there by the name of (ld 
Christmas-Day—it is called throwing the Hood—the origin of the 
custom is Jost, and we can only form conjectures respecting it. Peek, 
who wrote the history of the Isle some years ago, supposes it to have 
been instituted by some of the Mowbrays, formerly Lords of Axholme, 
The Hood is formed of a piece of sacking about two feet in length, 
folded tightly together till about three inches in diameter, and fast- 
ened so as to stand some rough usage. The manner of playing the 
game is this. Twelve men called “ Boggons,” and one called “The 
Fool,” have the superintendence of the sport. The “ Boggons” are 
dressed in red jackets, and the “ Fool” is clothed in a dress patched 
over with different colours, like a Harlequin. Tradition says that to 
each of these formerly belonged half-an-acre of land in the open fields 
of Haxey, left by an old lady, who one Twelfth-Day in years gone by, 
was crossing the open fields, when the wind blew off her Hood. Some 
men seeing this, ran, and having recovered the Hood, restored it to its 
owner, who was so much pleased either with seeing the sport, or at 
recovering the stray Hood, that she left land as above stated, to keep 
up an annual celebration of the fact. If such really was the case, the 
land has unfortunately been lost, though the sport is still continued. 
For about a week previous to the throwing of the Hood, the “ Bog- 
gons” make a tour to the neighbouring villages, where they call on 
the inhabitants and invite them to the Hood, in doing which they sing 
songs and solicit the gift of money and beer. The day having arrived, 
at about one o’clock in the afternoon they assemble by the side of the 
churchyard, when the person named the “ Fool” mounts on a large 
stone and makes a rigmarole speech, which in the dialect of the dis 
trict sounds very curious, generally commencing, “ Hoos agean Hoos 
an’ Toon agean Toon,” and he proceeds to point out what are the 
rewards offered at the different public-houses to those who shall be 
fortunate enough to carry the Hood to one of them ; for the object of 
the person who seizes it is to get it to a public-house, where a quantity 
of drink is allowed as a reward. The speech being finished, the com- 
pany resort to the still open fields, where the eldest of the “ Boggons” 
who is styled “ the Lord,” has to throw up the Hood; but before this 
is done the red jackets disperse and place themselves in such positions 
as are most likely to prevent the Hood being carried off the field, for 
if such be the case, they have to pay a fine. After being thrown up, 
the rule is that whoever gets hold of the Hood has his “ throw,” 80 
that if he have accomplices he throws-it in the direction of them ; but 
should it fall into the hands of a “ Boggon,” it is taken up to my 
Lord, who again from the middle gives it another start. If no party 
be able to run it otf the field before nightfall, the “ Boggons” give up, 
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and then the contest sometimes runs high among the players to know 
to which place it shall be carried. When at last it is carried toa 
public-house, it is hung up before the fire to roast, and well basted 
with ale, and the night is spent in noise and merriment. 

Nor is this the end of this strange custom, for the following day or 
two Haxey and its hamlets are paraded, and money, beer, and corn, 
solicited; and having reached a certain place in the hamlet of Burn- 
ham, the process of “smoking the Fool” is commenced. For this 
purpose a fire of damp straw, &c. is made at the foot of a large tree 
(more for smoke than heat), a strong rope is passed over a convenient 
branch, a seat is formed in the rope, the Fool takes his seat and is 
drawn up, and let down into the smoke by some of the bystanders, for 
the amusement of the rest of the spectators. This process is after- 
wards gone through at Haxey, and Westwoodside ; and after a few 
nights of wild carousal, the Hood is laid by until another “ Twelfth- 
mas,” the usual name in the Isle for the time of holding Haxey Hood. 


Gainsborough. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF A CELTIC TUMULUS AT THROWLEY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


BY SAMUEL CARRINGTON, 


In Captain Parry’s second Polar voyage, we are informed that when 
an Esquimaux lost his wife, and the sailors piled over her a great heap 
of stones, the man expressed a dread lest the pressure of the huge 
pile would be painfully felt by his deceased spouse; and soon after- 
wards when an infant died, he declared her incapable of bearing such 
a burden, and would allow nothing but snow to be laid over her. It 
appears that an early tribe, if not the earliest, yet one of great an- 
tiquity, that occupied the Midland Counties, entertained similar feel- 
ings towards its dead, and used nothing in the construction of the 
grave-mounds but earth to lie lightly upon them. Many barrows so 
constructed have been opened by Mr. Bateman and myself; they are 
not wanting even where stone is plentiful. It would be a tedious 
task for any but an enthusiastic barrow-digger to go through a sepa- 
rate description of these barrows, which would give an uninteresting 
account of the barrow-digger’s procedure, followed by a repetition of 
earth, charcoal, burnt bones, crushed urns, and chippings of flint. 
The highest situations were then much the same as the churchyard 
is now, the sacred depository of the dead; consequently, when two 

ows are situate near to each other, but on different levels, we 
thould give the priority to the one occupying the highest situation ; 
and a corroborative evidence of the extreme antiquity of the barrows 
all of earth, or at least the generality of them is, that when two 
barrows were so situated, the one constructed of earth alone, and the 
other partly of earth and partly of stone, the one of earth occupied 
the highest situation. Another feature of itself makes a strong line 
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of demarcation. Very few of these earth mounds contain more inter. 
ments than one, and those few that do are evidently of a later period, 
The interment is invariably a deposit of calcined bones, which in some 
instances are so far returned to their natural dust, as to be scarcely 
discernible to any but a practised eye; and when accompanied by in- 
struments of flint, they usually are mere chippings, such as had had 
no other manual labour bestowed upon them than the blow that 
detached them from the block. From the single deposits of these 
primitive mounds, it appears that an early tribe (shall we call them 
aborigines?) were not accustomed to those barbarous rites so univer- 
sally prevalent, of sacrificing their fellow-beings on the funeral pyre 
along with the dead corpse; hence it appears that immolation was 
either introduced by an influx of still more barbarous tribes that 
intermixed with the original inhabitants, or was introduced by inter- 
course in later times with the continent. 

The barrow now under more particular notice, differs in the character 
of the contents from all other earthy ones which I have opened. It 
is situated betwixt Throwley and Calton, in Staffordshire. It was 
opened February 10th, 1849. Upon approaching the centre witha 
wide trench, one of the assistants suddenly sank to his knees in a 
black impalpable powder, which was found to cover a double inter- 
ment, deposited in a circular hole which had been made in the lime- 
stone floor, which here was intersected by numerous veins of clay. It 
was about one foot deep. It appeared that an adult had been buried 
in a wooden vessel, as a layer of the same black powder, intermixed 
with small pieces of apparently charred wood, intervened betwixt the 
bones and the sides of the hole. Upon the bones lay a small bronze 
pin, and a perfect and beautiful “ incense cup,” 24 inches high, and 
34 inches in diameter, ornamented 
with chevron and lozenges, and per- 
forated in two places at one side; 
this was full of very small bones, 
also calcined, amongst which were 
discovered small rudimentary teeth. 

This incense cup, which is pre- 

served in the Bateman Museum, 

at Lomberdale House, is here en- 

graved. The bones of the adult 

were not reduced to such small frag- 

ments as are found in most cases; 

amongst them were discovered two 

small pointed pieces of flint and 

a pebble, and beneath the deposit the scapula of a large animal, 
which had been cut by flint saws or other equally primitive instru 
ments. At the west side of this double interment, and not far re 
moved, were four other deposits of burnt human bones, placed on the 
floor at short distances from each other, in conical heaps, without 
either cist, urn, or any protection whatever; they had been so tho- 
roughly reduced by fire, that they bore more the appearance of liime 
than of human bones. 
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As all the deposits were found undisturbed, it is evident that they 
were buried at one and the same time, for no secondary burial could 
have been effected without displacing the previous deposits. It may 
be presumed, on very probable grounds, that all except the principal 
interment in the cist had been immolated, and what further serves to 
confirm this conclusion is, that whereas the central or principal deposit 
had a few accompaniments although of a rude character, which only 
bespeak the poverty of the individual, and the bones were in a good 
state of preservation owing to their having been carefully burned and 
also carefully buried, the others were almost consumed, and buried 
without any token of respect; not even a chip of flint being found 
with them. 

From the classical authors, we learn the custom to have been almost 
universal amongst the ancients to sacrifice the wife on the death of 
her husband, slaves or domestics on the death of their lord, captives 
on the pyre of the warrior. In our tumuli cinerary urns are occa- 
sionally found, with small vases placed upon or within them. They 
have mostly two small holes on one side, but for what purpose the 
perforations are intended is not very evident. They have obtained 
the name of incense-cups, but the perforations are not adapted either 
for suspension, or vents for perfumes; they are usually found to con- 
tain small burnt bones, which can be no other than those of infants. A 
double cist was found in Arbor Low, and also another near Throwley ; 
in these one compartment was large, and contained the calcined re- 
mains of an adult, the other compartment was small, enclosing a few 
small bones also calcined. 

Respecting these double interments, that is, of an adult and child, 
I venture to give my opinion, which is, that they are the respective 
remains of a mother and infant. If the wife was sacrificed and buried 
with her deceased husband, to accompany him in the invisible world, 
and the slave or domestic to attend his master, we may reasonably 
infer from thence, that infants were sometimes sacrificed on the death 
of their mothers, to partake of her paternal care in the upper skies. 
Had we no faith in Cesar’s description of the Britons and their 
inhuman customs, the tumuli sufficiently inform us how they were ac- 
customed to the shedding of blood. Another consideration which might 
have an influence over the human brute, was the inconvenience that 
would be experienced by a wandering people in a climate like ours, by 
having a motherless infant to attend, and no female naturally attached 
to it, to undertake its charge. 


Wetton. 





Griginal Document, 


Tue following interesting “Inventory of all the Cattle and Chattels 
of Henry Kirke, of Eaves, in the Parish of Chapel-en-le-Frith,” is com- 
municated by one of’ his descendants, Mr. Henry Kirke, B. A., of the 
Eaves, therein spoken of. The Inventory is curious, as showing the 
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value of various articles in the district of the High Peak a hundred 
and thirty years ago. Many of the items will be new to my readers, 
the names being in some instances pure provincialisms. The items 
are, it will be seen, principally connected with farming:— 


A true and perfect ned of all the Cattle and Chattels of Henry Kyrke, of 
Eaves, in the Parish of Chapel-en-le-Frith, Deceased, taken and apprized by us whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, ye 16th of May, 1735. 


. 8. dd 

In Purse and apparell _.. 05 0 
Item frying pan, two spils and gobards, ‘threee beefe forks, two Bread } 

Irons, one driping pan, two Cleavors, one tes Knife am 0 
Item one Clock and Case ... 2 0 
Item twenty-five putor dishes, thirty plates, twenty poringers, four Tan-) 

kards, two Cups, one Bowle, two Bottles, four Salts, one iain 05 0 

one Candlestick, 3 small Cups, 2 small plates oa oe 
Item one Barel, one loome, 12 milk aeons, one Salting trough — = 0 
Item one Cheese press, Seaven tubs, one Churn, Seaven Kils, one milk- 

ing Pigin, one Butter Boule, Eight Cheese fats, 24 tronchors, 

nine meat pigins, two Cosstrils, one om we one ny one 

Dashan, py oo ee 
Item one ark and three measures for corn 
Item Two arks, one Chiest, one Salting tub, three spinning ¥ wheels 
Item in wooll = ; 


c—) 


Item one ark, 2 Chiests, one ‘coffer, one chain 

Item two carts, two of wheels, Six — two laders, Two plowss & 
Trons, two Harrows, Six ox id. 

Item two Hackney Saddles, two Bridie 

Item three pare of Stone Crates ... 

Item Three ox teams, three pair of Horse geares, one pare of Bridle-) 
witbs, one Halm bark, three pare of Halmes, two Swingle trees, 


oS oo co oooo 


five pack Sadles, three wanlows, three ngs ' three Halters 
Item Six Cows and two —- Calves 
Item One Cow sie 
Item Seaven Bullocks 
Item two Bullock Stirks four Cow Stirks 
Item twenty seaven Cupples, thirteen hogs, fifteen wethers, two tups 
Item four year old Calves 
Item four rearing Calves 
Item five Horses and Mares 
Item One Swine, 17s. pe 
Item Shovels, Mattocks, and one Crow ine 
Item in Depts dubious “i silt 
Item all Hazelments in ye House & about it 
Item in Maile 17 /b. In Eatables 2/b. 10s. 


oooocooooocooo 





Notes on Books, 


LEICESTER CUSTOMS, &c.* 


THE town of Leicester is fortunate in owning among its inhabitants a man so willing, 
and at the same time so —— able, to examine and edit the many curious docu- 
ments contained in its ives. Few boroughs possess so interesting an assemblage 
of records, and fewer still any one who is qualified and willing to wade through them 
and render them available for illustration of manners, customs, and histo’ Mr. 
Kelly is well known as a most intelligent, painstaking, and careful editor, an he has 
done good service on many occasions, not only to fis town, but to archsology in 
general, by his publications, and by his constant and laborious researches. His pre- 





* Notices Illustrative of the Drama and other popular amusements, chiefly in the XVI. 
and XVII. centuries, incidentally illustrating Sha bin e and his a. 2 
tracted from the Chamberlain's Accounts and other MS, of the Borou Leicester. By 


— KELLY. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 310. London: J. " Russell Smith , Soho Square, 
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sent volume is intended chiefly to illustrate the drama and other pte amusements, 
by entries and references to them in the Chamberlain’s Accounts, and other documents 
belonging to the Borough. The Miracle and Mystery plays, the Mummers’ Play of 
St. George, the Pageants, the Robin Hood Plays, the Maypole Games, the Waits, the 
unique custom of pete Tom, the Bull-baitings, Cock-fightings, and a score or 
two other matters, as well as particulars relating to Cucking Stools, Pillories, Branks, 
&e., are admirably treated on, and illustrated by copies of entries from the Account 
Books of the Borough. The book is, indeed, a rich mine of information, from which 
future writers will constantly dig out valuable ore for illustrating their various subjects. 
As an example of the exhaustive way in which Mr. Kelly treats whatever he writes 
upon, we quote his account of a custom once peculiar to Leicester, but now discon- 
tinued, having, like the football at Derby, been put down by the strong arm of the 
law. We allude to the Whipping Toms. Mr. Kelly says— 

“Another ancient custom, now abolished, was the sport known as the Whipping 
Toms, which was held in that of the precincts of Leicester Castle called the 
Newarke, originally the New-Work, an area of considerable extent. ‘Throsby, in 
whose time this unique sport was in full operation, thus describes it :—‘ Here is held 
an annual fair on Shrove Tuesday, chiefly for the amusement of young people of both 
sexes in Leicester. On this day formerly was practised in this place, in its fullextent, 
the barbarous custom of throwing at cocks; where some were tied to a stake, and 
others set at liberty, in consequence of their being trained, to shift for themselves 
from the well-aimed blow of boys and men, who, with bludgeons, by giving a certain 
sum of money (generally twopence), had six throws. Now the amusement on Shrove 
Tuesday is confined to the purchase of oranges, gingerbread, &c., and what is called 
the ancient sport of Whipping Toms; a practice, I apprehend, originally instituted 
by the dwellers in the Newark to drive away the rabble, after a certain hour, from the 
fair. It is now the sport of boys and boyish men ; two, three, or more men, armed 
with cartwhips, and with a handkerchief tied over one eye, are let loose upon the 
people to flog them, who are, in general, guarded with boots on their legs and sticks 
in their hands. These whipmen, called Whipping Toms, are preceded (followed) by a 
bellman, whose shake of his handbell gives a token or authority for whipping the legs 
of those who dare to remain in the Newark. Many arts and devices are practised by 
the Whipping Toms to take the people by surprise ; but quarrels sometimes ensue in 
consequence, which beggar description. The approach of night ends this annual 
holiday.’ 

“‘T have myself on several occasions, when a boy, witnessed this singular spectacle 
from the garden of one of the houses in the Newark. The sports usually began about 
ten or eleven o’clock in the morning of Shrove Tuesday, the — game bei 
that of ‘Shinney,’ or ‘ Hockey.’ All other proceedings were, however. supersed 
by the Whipping Toms, who commenced operations at one o’clock. After that hour 
any persons passing through the Newark were liable to be whipped, unless they paid 
a fee to any or all of the Whipping Toms by whom they might be met or pursued, 
who, however, were not by custom allowed to whip above the knee, and any one kneel- 
ing down was safe from attack so long as he remained in that posture. 

“ Many of the lower class, and occasionally some ‘ fast’ young fellows of the middle 
class (who came ‘to see the fun’), would take what was called ‘two pennyworth of 
whipping,’ or, in other words, would take part in a kind of fencing match—the Whip- 
ping Tom endeavouring to whip their legs with his long a and the others 
endeavouring to ward off the blows with their long sticks with all the skill of which 
they were master. Occasionally a well-directed blow would take effect, the stroke 
often cutting through the stocking of the unskilful or incautious recipient. On these 
occasions a ring would be formed round the pair of antagonists, and whilst the atten- 
tion of the spectators was engrossed by the exciting contest going on before their 
eyes, they would be suddenly startled by the warning sound of the bells, and find 

emselves attaked in the rear by the other Whipping Toms, when they would scamper 
in al) directions ; sometimes, however, by surrounding the bellman, on would suc- 
ceed in silencing ‘that awful! bell,’ and thus, for a time, render the Whipping Tom 
powerless, until one of his companions, with his attendant bell, should rush to the 
rescue,” 


The * bounds,” ee which every one was safe from attack, were the Magazine 


Gateway, the T'urret 
wall), and the passage between Trinity Hospital and St. Mary’s Vicarage, leading to 
on Piagpeet, which it seems was at one time “‘ dignified by the name of Little 
ndon. 
It was formerly the custom on this day for the lads and lasses to meet in the 
— gallery of the women’s ward in Trinity Hospital, and to play at Thread- 
the-Needle,” and other similar games, This, however, from its annoying the aged 
inmates, was discontiuued a few years before the sport of Whipping Toms was finall 
abolished. All attempts to put a stop to the practice of this ancient custom (whic 


ateway, the lane leading to Rupert's Tower (part of the old town 


9, 
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certainly was one ‘‘ more honoured in the breach than the observance”), had proved 
futile ; until, at length, tha aid of an Act of Parliament was called in to abofish it, g 
clause with that object being embodied in the ‘‘ Leicester Improvement Act,” which 
received the Royal assent on the 18th of June, 1846. As this clause (the 46th) clearly 
indicates the strong hold which this annual sport retained upon many of the people, 
even at that recent period, it is here given— 

«Whereas a certain custom or practice called ‘ Whipping Toms’ has for many years 
existed in a public place called the Newarke, in the said Borough, on Shrove Tuesday, 
which has caused ae numbers of people to assemble there, who by the sport there 
carried on occasion great noise and inconvenience, not only to persons residing in the 
Newarke, but to the inhabitants of the borough generally, by preventing persons not 
engaged in the said sports from passing aloug the said place without subjecting them. 
selves to the payment of money, which is demanded of them to escape being whipped: 
Be it therefore enacted, That from and after the passing of this Act, the said custom 
or practice called Whipping Toms shall be, and the same is hereby declared to be un- 
lawful ; and in case any mee or persons shall on Shrove Tuesday, in any year after 
the passing of this Act P y at Whipping Toms, shindy, football, or any other game, 
on any part of the said place called the Newarke, or stand, or be in the said place 
with any whip, stick, or other instrument for the purpose of playing thereat, he or 
they shail forfeit and pay for every such offence any sum not exceeding the sum of 
five pounds, to be recovered in like manner as other penalties created by this Act; 
and it shall be lawful for any police-constable or peace officer of the said borough 
without any warrant whatsoeyer, to seize and apprehend any person offending as afore. 
said, and forthwith to convey him before any justice of the peace, in order to his 
conviction for the said offence.” 

‘On the Shrove Tuesday following the passing of this Act, although due notice had 
been given to the public of the consequences, great numbers of the “‘ roughs” among 
the working classes, together with the old Whipping Toms, assembled in the Newarke, 
with the determination to have their sport as usual, and it was only after a serious 
collision between the police and the people, during which many heavy blows were 
given and returned, that the authorities at length succeeded in clearing the Newarke, 
several of the ringleaders in the affair being taken into custody. 

“‘Thus, by force of law, in the middle of the nineteenth century, was brought to an 
end the unique sport of Whipping Toms ; a custom whose origin and meaning are lost 
in the mists of antiquity, for on these points all is conjecture, nor do we find any clear 
traces of a similar custom existing, at any period, in other parts of the kingdom. 

* One local tradition is, that it was instituted to commemorate the expulsion of the 
Danes from Leicester, on Hoke Day, A. D. 1002, when nearly all the Danes in England 
were massacred. Another, and we think a much more plausible theory is, that it owes 
its origin to John of Gaunt, and that it was a tenure by which certain privileges 
gran by him to the inhabitants of the locality were maintained, the Newarke—in 
which stood the collegiate church (the burial place of the House of Lancaster), the 
houses of the canons, and the hospital founded by Earl Henry in 1330—as well as 
‘the Castle View,’ on the northward side of the castle, having been, until very re 
cently, extra-parochial. We have already alluded to the still more barbarous custom 
of ‘Bull-running’ at Tutbury, which, it seems probable, was instituted by John of 
Gaunt, and from the very curious ceremonies which he prescribed to be observed as 
the tenure by which the land he conferred upon certain Ratby men was to be held, in 
commemoration of a romantic incident, which is narrated at length by Thrasby, and 
which ceremonies are still, in part, kept up, we may conclude that this celebrated 
man had a considerable spice of eccentricity in his disposition, and that his great 
— in this neighbourhood was due, in some degree, to the freedom with which 

e occasionally mingled in the = of the le. 
The only use of the term ‘‘ Whipping Tom” we have met with elsewhere than in 


Leicester, is in a quotation from — - in Thoms’ “ Anecdotes and Traditions,” 
ing To 


where mention is made of ‘‘ A Whip m in Kent, who disciplined the wandering 
maids and women till they were afraid to walk abroad.” Upon this passage Mr. 
Thoms observes—‘‘‘ Whipping Tom’s Rod for a proud Lady,’ is the title of a satirical 
tract, published about the year 1744. Whipping Tom himself (adds the learned editor) 
would appear to bear some resemblance to Wanbe Jumbo, ‘ who disciplined the wan- 
dering maids and women’ of Africa.” 

The great antiquity, the unknown origin, and the unique character of this curious 
local sport, coupled with its being now entirely obsolete, have led to its being dilated 
upon at far greater length than its rude nature would otherwise have merited. 

Many curious little matters relating to Leicester, and other places, are in this book 
brought to light, and become notable as illustrations of the manners, customs, and 
habits, of our forefathers. For instance, a tax was laid on weddings, and churching’, 
for the relief of the poor, for whose aid also a man was appointed, and dressed in 4 
peculiar costume, to carry a locked box from inn to inn to solicit alms from those who 
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resorted thither. The town waits were provided with gowns, and collars, &c., and 
many extracts relating to their cost are given. We shall have occasion hereafter to 
refer to Mr. Kelly's excellent little volume, and therefore now content ourselves with 
strongly recommending it to our readers, assuring them that they will find it not only 
entertaining, but highly instructive and useful. 





ANTEDILUVIAN HISTORY.* 


Tae Rev. E. D. Rendell, of Preston, has issued, in a greatly improved form, a second 
edition of his oy learned and important work on the antediluvian history and nar- 
rative of the Flood, as set forth in the early chapters of G is. The first edition 
was published in 1850, and was out of print in twelve months. Since then it has been 
reprinted in America, and has been translated into French, and therefore there was 
ample reason why a second edition should now be published. This Mr. Rendell has 
accomplished, and has introduced it by a few words on the present state of the church. 
The work is, as we have said, a deeply learned one, and will be read with interest by 
many. 








THE BOOK OF DAYS.t+ 


DECIDEDLY one of the best and most entertaining and instructive books which has for 
a long time been published is the ‘‘ Book of Days,” published by Messrs. W. & R. 
Chambers, and edited in an admirable manner by Mr. Robert Chambers, F.S. A. 
The work, which occupies two goodly sized and thick octavo volumes, is of the same 
class as Hone’s capital series of books—the Every Day Book, and the Year Book—but 
it is as far superior to those publications, as they were to what in their day had pre- 
ceded them. Taking the year from its commencement to its close, Mr. Chambers has. 
on each of its three hundred and sixty-five days, given notices of the Saints connected 
with the calendar; essays and articles on customs and observances; biographies of 
people of mark who were then born or died ; historical and other anecdotes ; and a 
vast fund of information on every possible topic. 

It would be impossible to find any other miscellany which contains so large an 
amount of useful information as this does, or which is better calculated to please every 
class of readers. Mr. Chambers, even if his name had not already been as familiar 
as a household word with us, would by this work alone have earned an imperishable 
fame. He has shown wonderful tact in the arrangement, as well as in the collection 
of the immense mass of information which be brings before his readers, and he has 
called to his aid writers of considerable ability, who have furnished him with articles 
in different branches of knowledge ; and the result is the production of a work of ster- 
ling merit, and one which ought to be found in the libraries of the rich, in the resi- 
dences of the middle classes, in the homesteads of the yeoman, and in the cottages of 
the labourers and artizans, It is just the book to be taken up for an hour now and 
then, to wile the time pleasantly away, and at the same time it is just the book to 
turn to as a matter of reference for solid information. 

As proofs of the variety of information to be found in the ‘‘ Book of Days,” and as 
examples of the excellent engravings which illustrate it, we select one or two matters 
which will interest our readers. First, for a Biographical notice, we select the follow- 
ing passage from the life of that notable personage the old Countess of Desmond, for 
which it appears the Editor of the ‘‘ Book of Days” was in a great measure indebted 
to a capital little work written by a valued contributor to our pages, Mr. Richard 
Sainthill, of Cork, one of our most able numismatists, and the accomplished author of 
“Ollila Podrida,” and several other works. The old Countess of Desmond is said to 
have attained the immense age of one hundred and forty years. ‘“‘ Several portraits 
alleged to represent the old Countess of Desmond are in existence : one at Knowle, in 
Kent; another at Bedgebury, near Cranbrook, the seat of A. J. Beresford-Hope, Esq. ; 
and a third in the house of Mr. Herbert, at Mucross Abbey, Killarney. On the bac 
of the last is the following inscription :—‘ Catharine Countesse of Desmonde, as she 
ap) at y® court of our Sovraigne Lord King James, in this preasent A.D. 1614, 
and in ye 140th yeare of her age. Thither she came from Bristol to seek relief, 
ag of Desmonde having been ruined by Attainder. She was married in the 

igne of King Edward IV., and in ye course of her long Pilgrimage renewed her 





* Antediluvian History and Narrative of the Flood. By the Rev. E. D. RENDELL. 
Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 316. London: F. Pitman, Paternoster Row. 

+ The Bookof Days; a Miscellany of wa", Antiquities, in connection with the 
Calendar. Edited by Robert CHAMBERS, F.S.A. Vol I. January to June, Royal 
8vo., Illustrated. London and Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers. 
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teeth twice. Her principal residence is at Inchiquin in Munster, whither she un. 
doubtedlye proposeth (her purpose accomplished) incontinentlie to return. Laus Dzo/ 
Another portrait, considered to be that of the old Countess of Desmond, has long been 
in the possessien of the Knight of Kerry. It was engraved by Grogan, and published 


in 1806, and a transcript of it appears on this . The existence of so many pic- 
Lady De 


tures of old date, all alleged to represent smond, though some doubt may 
rest on them all, forms at least a corroborative evidence of her existence. It may 
here be remarked, that the inscription on the back of the Mucross portrait is most 
probably a production, not of her own day, as it pretends to be, but of some later 
time. On a review of probabilities, with which we need not tire the reader, it seems 
necessary to conclude that the old Countess died in 1604, and that she never performed 
the journey in question to London. Most probably, the Earl of Leicester mistook her 
in that particular for the widow of the forfeited Garrett Earl of Desmond, of whom we 
shall presently have to speak. 

‘The question as to the existence of the so-called Old Countess of Desmond was fully 
discussed a few years ago by various writers in the Notes and Queries, and finally sub- 
jected to a thorough sifting in an article in the Quarterly Review, evidently the pro- 
duction of one well acquainted with [rish family history. The result was a satisfactory 
identification of the lady with Katherine Fitzgerald, of the Fitzgeralds of Dromana, in 
the county of Waterford, the second wife of Thomas twelfth Earl of Desmond, who 
died at an advanced age in the year 1534. The family which her husband represented 
was one of immense possessions and influence—able to bring an array of five or six 
thousand men into the field; but it went to ruin in consequence of the rebellion of 
Garrett, the sixteenth Earl, in 1579. Although Countess Katherine was not the 
means of carrying on the line of the family, she continued in her widowhood to draw 
her jointure from its wealth ; did so even after its forfeiture. Thus astate paper 
da 1589 enumerates, among the forfeitures of the attainted Garrett, ‘the castle 
and manor of Inchiquin, now in the hands of Katherine Fitz-John, late wife to Thomas, 
sometyme Earl of Desmond, for term of lyef as for her dower.’ It appears that 
Raleigh had good reason to know the aged lady, as he received a grant out of the for- 
feited Desmond property, with the obligation to plant it with English families ; and 
we find him excusing himself for the non-fulfilment of this engagement by saying, 
‘There remaynes unto me but an old castle and demayne, which are yet in occupation 
of the old Countess of Desmond for her jointure.’ 

‘* After all, Raleigh did lease at least two portions of the lands, one to John Cleaver, 
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another to Robert Reve, both in 1589, for rents which were to be of a certain amount 
‘after the decease of the Lady Cattelyn old Countess Dowager of Desmond, widow,’ 
as the documents show. 

“Tt is plain that, if the Countess was one hundred and forty in 1604, she must have 
been born in the reign of Edward IV. in 1464, and might be married in his reign, 
which did not terminate till -1483. It might also be that the tradition about the 
Countess was true, that she had danced at the English Court with the Duke of Glou- 
cester (Richard III.), of whom it was said she used to affirm that ‘he was the hand- 
somest man in the room except his brother Edward, and was very well made.’ ” 

The portrait of the old Countess, it will be seen, is exquisitely engraved, and is in 
every way a reliable and worthy reproduction of the original. As another example of 
the excellent portrait illustrations which the volume contains, we give our readers (on 
Plate XIII.), a full length of Will Sommers, the well-known Jester ages a to Henry 
VIII., which is given by Mr. Chambers as one of the illustrations to admirable 
article on ‘‘ Court Fools and Jesters.” 


The two next engravings exhibit a ‘‘ Royalist Cup.” and a ‘‘ Greybeard,” or “ Bel- 
larmine”—-an Ale-mug of the olden time, about which more will be said anon in the 
“ReviquaRy.” This Mr. Chambers introduces in a nice little article on the subject, 
in connection with which he gives the following capital anecdote :—‘‘The term Grey- 
beard is still applied in Scotland to this kind of stoneware jug, though the face of Bel- 


larmine no longer adorns it. A story connected with Grey s was taken down a 
few years rom the conversation of a venerable prelate of the Scottish Episcopal 
church ; and though it has appeared before in a popular publication, we yield to the 
temptation of bringing it before the readers of the Book or Days. bout 1770, 
there flourished a Mrs. Balfour of Denbog, in the county of Fife. The nearest neigh- 
bour of Denbog was a Mr. David Paterson, who had the character of being a good 
deal of a humourist. One day when Paterson called, he found Mrs. Balfour engaged 
in one of her half-yearly brewings, it being the custom in those days, each March and 

ber, to make as much ale as would serve for the ensuing six months. She was in 
& great pother about bottles, her stock of which fell far short of the number required, 
and she asked Mr. Paterson if ‘ he could lend her any.’ 

‘No,’ said Paterson, ‘but I think I could bring you a few Greybeards that would 
hold a good deal; perhaps that would do.” The lady assented, and appointed a day 
when he should come again, and bring his Greybeards with him. On the proper day, 
Mr. Paterson made his appearance in Mrs. Balfour’s little parlour. 
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‘Well, Mr. Paterson, have you brought your Greybeards ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. They’re down stairs waiting for you.’ 

‘ How many ?’ 

‘ Nae less than ten.’ 

‘ Well, I hope they’re pretty large, for really I find I have a good deal more ale than 
T have bottles for.’ 

*I’se warrant ye, mem, ilk ane o’ them will hold twa gallons.” 

‘Oh, that will do extremely well.’ 

Down goes the lady. 

*I left them in the dining-room,’ said Paterson. When the lady went in, she found 
ten of the most bibulous old lairds of the north of Fife. She at once perceived the 
joke, and entered into it. After a hearty laugh had gone round, she alll thee thought 
it would be as well to have dinner before filling the greybeards ; and it was accordingly 
arranged that the gentlemen should take a ramble, and come in to dinner at two 
o’clock. The extra ale is understogd to have been duly disposed of.” 

The Cup belongs to the Barber-Surgeons Company of London, and is a curious me- 
morial of the celebrated tree which sheltered Charles at Boscobel. It was made by 
order of King Charles II., and by him presented to the company. 

The next engraving, which will be found on Plate XIV., represents the celebrated 
Cotswold Games, and has been selected as a fair example of the admirable illustrations 
of old customs with which the “ Book of Days” abounds. Another of these illustra. 
tions of old customs will be found on page 153 ante, and a third, the beautiful custom 


of Well-flowering at Buxton, we here give. Of the Cotswold Games, Mr. Chambers 
says—“ The range of hills overlooking the fertile and beautiful vale of Evesham is 
celebrated by Drayton, in his curious Sapegeeg tient m, the Poly-Olbion, as the 
yearly meeting-place of the country folks around to exhibit the best bred cattle, and 
pass a day in jovial festivity. He pictures these rustics dancing hand-in-hand to the 
music of the bagpipe and tabor, around a flag-staff erected on the highest hill—the 
flag inscribed Heigh Sor Cotswold /’—while others feasted upon the grass, p 

over by the winner of the prize. 


‘ —_—_———The Shepherds’ King, 
Whose flock hath chanced that year the earliest lamb to bring, 
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In his gay baldrick sits at his low grassy board, 

With flawns, lards, clowted cream, and country dainties stored ; 
And, whilst the bagpipe plays, each lusty jocund swain 

Quaffs sillibubs in cans to all upon the plain, 

And to their country girls, whose nosegays they do wear, 

Some roundelays do sing; the rest the burthen bear.’ 


“The description pleasantly, but yet painfully, reminds us of the halcyon period in 
the history of England procured by the pacific policy of Elizabeth and James I., and 
which apparently would have been indefinitely prolonged—with a great progress in 
wealth and all the arts of peace—but for the collision between Puritanism and the will 
of an injudicious sovereign, which brought about the civil war. The rural population 
were, during James’s reign, at ease and happy; and their exuberant g spirits 
found vent in festive assemblages, of which this Cotswold meeting was but an example. 
But the spirit of religious austerity was abroad, making continual encroachments on 
the genial feelings of the people ; and, rather oddly, it was as a countercheck to that 
spirit that the Cotswold meeting attained its full character as a festive assemblage. 

“‘There lived at that time at Burton-on-the-Heath, in Warwickshire, one Robert 
Drover, an attorney, who entertained rather strong views of the menacing character 
of Puritanism. He deemed it a public enemy, and was eagerto put it down. Seizing 
upon the idea of the Cotswold meeting, he resolved to enlarge and systematize it into 
a regular gathering for all ranks of people in the province—with leaping and wrest- 
ling, as before, for the men, and dancing for the maids, but with the addition of 
coursing and horse-racing for the upper classes. With a formal permission from King 
James, he made all the proper arrangements, and established the Cotswold games in 
a style which secured general applause, never failing each year to appear upon the 
ground himself—well mounted, and accoutred as what would now be called a master 
of the ceremonies. Things went on thus for the best part of forty years, till (to quote 
the language of Anthony Wood), ‘the rascally rebellion was begun by the Presby- 
terians, which gave a stop to their proceedings, and spoiled all that was generous and 
ingenious elsewhere.’ Dover himself, in milder strains, thus tells his own story — 


*T’ve heard our fine refined clergy teach, 
Of the commandments, that it is a breach 
To play at any game for gain or coin ; 
’Tis theft, they say—men’s goods you do purloin ; 
For beasts or birds in combat for to fight, 
Oh, ’tis not lawful, but a cruel sight. 
One silly beast another to pursue 
’Gainst nature is, and fearful to the view ; 
And man with man their activeness to try 
Forbidden is—much harm doth come thereby ; 
Had we their faith to credit what they say, 
We must believe all sports are ta’en away ; 
Whereby I see, instead of active things, 
What harm the same unto our nation brings ; 
The pipe and pot are made the only prize 
Which all our spriteful youth do exercise.’ 


“The effect of restrictions upon wholesome out-of-doors amusements in drivi 
ple into sotting public-houses is remarked in our own day, and it is curious to find 
r. Dover pointing out the same result 250 years ago. His poem occurs at the close 
of a rare vane published in 1636, entirely composed of commendatory verses on the 
exploits at Cotswold, and entitled Annalia Dubrensia. Some of the best poets of the 
day contributed to the collection, and among them were Ben Jonson, Michael Dray- 
ton, Thomas Randolph, Thomas Heywood, Owen Feltham, and Shackerly Marmyon. 
‘Rare Ben’ contributed the most characteristic effusion of the series, which, curiously 
enough, he appears to have overlooked, when collecting such waifs and strays for the 
volume he published with the quaint title of Underwoods ; neither does it appear in 
his Collection of Epigrams. He calls it ‘an epigram to my jovial good friend, Mr. 
Robert Dover, on his great instauration of hunting and dancing at Cotswold.’ 
‘I cannot bring my Muse to drop vies 
*Twixt Cotswold and the Olympic exercise ; 
But I can tell thee, Dover, how thy games 
Renew the glories of our blessed James: 
How they do keep alive his memory 
With the glad country and posterity ; , 
How they advance true love, and neighbourhood, 
And do both church and commonwealth the good— 
In spite of h rites, who are the worst 
Of subjects ; let such envy till they burst.’ 
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Drayton is very complimentary to Dover— 
* We'll have thy statue in some rock cut out, 
With brave inscriptions garnished about ; 
And underwritten—‘ Lo! this is the man 
Dover, that first these sports began.’ 
Lads of the hills and lasses of the vale, 
In many a song and many a — tale, 
Shall mention thee ; and, having leave to play, 
Unto thy name shall make a holiday. 
The Cotswold shepherds, as their flocks they keep, 
To put off drowsiness and sleep, 
Shall sit to tell, and hear thy stery told, 
That night shall come ere they their flocks can fold.’ 


‘The remaining thirty-one poems, with the exception of that by Randolph, have 
little claim to notice, being not unfrequently turgid and tedious, if not absurdly 
hyperbolical. They are chiefly used for clearly eee | out the nature of these 
renowned games, which are also exhibited in a quaint wood-cut frontispiece. In this, 
Dover (in accordance with the antique heroic in art) 3 on horseback, in full cos- 
tume, three times the size of life; and bearing in hand a wand, as ruler of the 


sports. In the central summit of the picture is seen a castle, from which volleys were 
fired in the course of the sports, and which was named Do 
Master Robert ; one of his poetic friends assuring him— 


ver Castle, in honour of 


* __—_—— thy castle shall exceed as far 
The other Dover, as sweet peace doth war !’ 


This redoubtable castle was a tempo erection of woodwork, brought to the 
— year. The sports took place at Whitsuntide, and consisted of horse-racing, (for 
which small honorary prizes were given), hunting, and coursing (the best dog being 
rewarded with a silver collar), dancing by the maidens, wrestling, leaping, tumbling, 
cudgel-play, quarter-staff, casting the er, &c., by the men. 

“Tents were erected for the gentry, who came in numbers from all quarters, and 
here refreshments were supplied in abundance ; while tables stood in the open air, or 
cloths were spread on the ground, for the commonalty. 


‘None ever ee od from these games come home, 
Or e’er make plaint of viands or of room ; 
He all the rank at night so brave dismisses, 
With ribands of his favour and with blisses.’ 


Horses and men were abundantiy decorated with yellow ribbons (Dover’s colour), and 
he was duly honoured by all as king of their sports for a series of years. They ceased 
during the Cromwellian era, but were revived at the Restoration ; and the memory of 
their founder is still preserved in the name of Dover’s Hill, applied to an eminence of 
the Cotswold range, about a mile from the village of Campden. 

“‘ Shakspeare, whose slightest allusion to any subject gives it an undying interest, 
has immortalized these sports. Justice Shallow, in his enumeration of the four bravest 
roysterers of his early days, names ‘ Will Squell, a Cotswold man ;’ and the mishap of 
Master Page’s fallow greyhound, who was ‘outrun on Cotsale,’ occupies some share of 
the dialogue in the opening scene of the Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

In another number we shall speak further of the “‘ Book of Days,” and give some 
extracts from the second volume, to which we have purposely, in this notice, avoided 
referring. We repeat our praise of the work, and give it a cordial and warm recom- 
mendation to our readers. 
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CLOG ALMANACKS. 
Srncx the first sheet of the present number was printed, the collection of antiquities 
belonging to Mr. James Bradbury, has been bronght to the hammer and dispersed. 
The Clog Almanack which belonged to him, and which is described by Mr. Harland 


on page 128 ante, under the name of the “‘ Bradbury Clog,” I am happy to say, = 
at the sale into the hands of my friend Dr. J. Barnard Davis, of Shelton, Staffo shire, 
in whose collection of antiquities it will find a fit resting-place. L, JEWIT. 


A NORTH DERBYSHIRE WORTHY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


In the north-west corner of Eyam Churchyard there is a small moss-grown headstone 
with the following inscription— 








Rate? Preses 
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‘* Here lieth the Body of John the son of John and Mary Morton of 
Bradshaw-hall, who departed this life June 18, 1762.” 


This John Morton was more familiarly known by the sobriquet of ‘‘Farmer John,” and 
is remembered as one of the celebrities of the village. He was chiefly remarkable for 
his simple eccentricities and pithy sayings. He died of a severe fever in the prime of 
manhood, A on bag two before his dissolution the Rector of the parish paid him a 
visit to ascertain his spiritual condition, and after a little conversation discovered John 
clinging to the world, and exceedingly tenacious of existence, much more so than was 
proper in dying circumstances. e clergyman then made some remarks on the 
evanescence and nncertainty of earthly things, and more especially on the vanity and 
brevity of human life. He then contrasted the miseries of this life with the happiness 
and enjoyments of the blessed in a future state, and drew a vivid picture of the bliss 
of that heavenly home where there are many mansions. The poor weary sufferer 
listened with becoming attention to the worthy pastor. With an effort he raised 
himself in bed, looked wistfully into his face, and said, “‘ Ah! Mester, it’s all fine 
talking that, but ‘Owd England for ever’ for me.” 

Eyam. P. FURNESS. 


TITLES OF PHILIP AND MARY. 


THE following extract from an old parchment deed of the Eaves Estate being curious, 
as showing the unusual styles and titles of Philip and Mary, may be interesting to the 
readers of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY.” Henry KIRKE. 

‘“‘ This Indenture made the xxviith day of April in the second & third I< of the 
reigne of our Sovereigne Lorde and Lady Philip and Mary by the Grace of God King 
and Queene of Engiand France Naples and Ireland, Defenders of the faithe, Princes 
of Spain and Portugal, Archdukes of Austria, Dukes of Myllant Burgundy and Bra- 
bant, Countes of Gascony, Flanders and Tyroll.” 








THE GREATRAKES FAMILY. 
TaE following reference to the Greatrakes family, which occurs among some family 
papers in my possession, will form an interesting addition to the notices of that family 
which have already appeared in the ‘‘ RELIQUARY.” HENRY KIRKE. 


“June 5th, 1729. Rec*. of Henry Kirke of y¢ Eaves, eighteen shillines & two pence 
for x thirds or Dower of Mary Greatrix, late wife of Rich¢. Greatrix, but now y® wife 


of Tho’. Brooks, in ye County of Chester, web sd Thirds are issuing of or from part of 
y* estate called Hill-top, in ye parish of Chappell-le-Frith for Pa year 1728, due pend- 
ing at Lady day last past. I say rect for ye use of ye st Thos. Brooks & Mary his 
wife. Eg. Fra: Mostey, Jun.” 





EPITAPHS AT CHECKLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


THE two following epitaphs are from Checkley churchyard, the second of the two 
being from a tombstone— 
To praise a lump of dust is all in vain, 
Good actions speak best when called again. 
Here lieth the | of George Gould, who departed this life on the 
18th day of May, 1749, in the 23rd year of his age. 


I had just stept one foot upon this stage, 
To view the world and this deplored age ; 
The wise disposer thought it best for me 
To leave this world a better world to see. 
Uttoxeter. F. REDFERN. 





EPITAPH FROM MARSTON CHURCHYARD. 


Here lieth the body of Philip, son of John and Elizabeth Brassington, who departed 
this life Feby. 14th, in the year of our Lord 1795, in the 20th year of his age. 


In music was my chief delight, 
The reason, I was short of sight. 
Alas! full soon my glass was run, 
But hope to play with God’s blest son, , 
And so dear friends pray weep no more, 
I am not lost but gone before. 

Uttoxeter. 
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INSCRIPTION AT SUDBURY. 


ON a marble tablet in Sudbury Church, Derbyshire, to the memory of the Hon. Cathe. 
rine Vernon, obiit. 1775, are inscribed the following lines, from the ag of William 
“— the Poet Laureate. F, W. JENNINGS, 


Mild as the opening morn’s serenest ray, 

Mild as the den alienate softest day ; 

Her form, her Virtues, fram’d alike to please, 
With Artless charms and Unassuming ease. 

On every breast their mingling influence Stole, 
And in sweet union breath’d one beauteous whole ; 
This fair example to the World was lent, 

As the short lesson of a life well spent. 

Alas! too short! but bounteous Heav’n best knows 
When to reclaim the blessings it bestows. 





HARL: MS. 2043, Fou. 32. 


**In the XII yeare of Hing Henry the VI., His Majestie was pleased to require a list 
of the ancient chivalirs, gentry & free-holders with their names & surnames, within 
every county ; & appointed Commissioners to take an account upon oath & to make 
their return into the Exchequer. 

** The Commissioners for this county (Derbyshire) are as followeth, vizt:— 

** William Heyworth, Bishop of Coventrie & Lichfield, who(se) See hat’ a double 
name but a single Diocese. 

“ Henry de Grey, of Codnore. 

* Richard Vernon, of Kni +4, 

“ John Cokaine, of Ashborn nights for the Shire. 

(Here follow the names, 330 in number, from which are selected as being somewhat 

iar :—Fassakirley, Crable, Woodcok, Manyashe of Manyashe, Chestirshire, 

ittlechirch, Nundi, rthorp, Atte-Wode, Shagkenhoe, Godhale, Caproun, Covw- 
hope, Leymestyr, Cockfeld, yr of Padley, Wagstaffe, Lye, Ragge, Delmere, and 
Stepyngstones de Pentriche). EsLicu. 





IMMANUEL HALTON. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


Srr,—In your last number, your correspondents C. H. and Thompson Cooper, Esqrs., 
appear to have been somewhat inaccurate in their statements concerning Immanuel 
alton, pp. 62, 63. I doubt whether I. H. was incorporated A. B. at Oxford from 
Dublin at all. I am paw sure that he was an undergraduate at Trinity College, 
Oxford. Immanuel Halton, of Magdalene College, Cambridge, is the same individual 
who is described as of Trinity College, Dublin, and Trinity College, Oxford. 
London. Yours, DERBIENSI. 





CURIOUS INSCRIPTION AT WIRKSWORTH. 
On the outer wallof the West end of Wirksworth Church, between the Vestry and 
the great West Window, is a stone inscribed— 
“ Near this place lies the body of Philp Shallcross, once an eminent Quil Driver to the 
Attorney’s in this town. He died the 17th day of Novt., 1787, aged 67. 

Viewing Philip in a moral light, the most prominent & remarkable features in his 
character were his real & remarkable attachment to dogs & cats, and his unbounded 
benevolence towards them as well as his fellow-creatures. 


TO THE CRITIO, 


Seek not to show the devious paths Phil trod, 

Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 

In modest sculpture let this tombstone tell, 

That much esteemed he lived and much regretted fell.” 
This monument was erected by the Leacroft family, and the inscription was written by 
Edward Beecher Leacroft, Esquire. Mr. Shallcross was the son of James Shallcross, 
of Wirksworth, Lead Miner and Shopkeeper, and had 2 Brothers Thomas and James 
of Wirksworth, Schoolmasters. Philip was a Bachelor and of eccentric habits, and 
fond of dumb animals and birds. 

Wakefield. T. NL 
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EARTHENWARE TOY CRADLE IN THE BATEMAN MUSEUM 
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